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.. Ge Power behind 
3 the Worker ~ 
An Opportunity—Don’t Let it Slip. 

_ ‘Tf you could buy a soft job without its costing 


you anything, would you not be foolish to neglect 
the opportunity ? 


Workers ! You are letting just such an oppor- 
tunity slip by you every day when you do not 
go to work with a cup of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa 
stowed away in your stomach. It costs no more 
than the tea, coffee, or cocoa that you take for 
breakfast in any case. It costs you a great deal 
less than the beer which you most likely take 
with your supper. But it will do you fifty times 
more good. 


Try this for yourselves, and you will join the 
’ band of enthusiasts. For people who use Vi-Cocoa 
are enthusiastic about it. They do not give it 
up for anything else. They would sooner go 
ve. without the rest of their breakfast and supper 
2 than without Dr, Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, It is food 
as well as drink, and it stays by you all day— 
keeping up your strength, helping your brain, 
steadying your nerves, making every job a soft 
job, banishing headaches, fatigue and indigestion, 


Do not ask your grocer for cocoa. Ask for 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa—it makes all the difference. 

Every grocer s¢lls Vi-Cocoa in Gd. packets and 
Qd. and 1s. 6d. tins, | ‘ 


Starmouens’ Hatt. {Paice Onz Penny 


There.is no sinipler, safer, o more agreeable preparation than 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


THE OLD-TIME, EVER-POPULAR HOUSEHOLD REMEDY FOR — 


BilHousness, Sick Headache, 
Constipation, Errors in 
Diet—Eating or Drink- 

ing. Thirst, Giddi- 

ness, Rheumatic 


or Gouty 


Poison. 


Pulse and Feverish 


BEST and PURESEE 


LAROEST SALE IN C*BRITAR 


* Bigh Tempera- 
ture “and Quick ys BAKING 
} ‘ POWDER 


3 Conditions generally.. 3 * REAL DEVONSHIRE CREAM 


{elotted); absolutely pure; no preservatives -- 
the most efficacious substitute for eod liver 
qmvalvable for children and invalids. jib.,1.¢, 1!" 


It proves beneficial in |. MALOn, tron cuggibed sonetantty bate Coli 


Cadogan, Pembroke, Sefton, Dundonald, Gu!’ 
Lichfield, &c., by 


the early stages of Diarrhoea. | ach chivues edemneg RS Daensiiivs 


TIRED MEN. 


CAUTION. Ezamine the Capsule and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ other- Wh | warn son exe ura ot ertoe myrterns preer 
wise 


weile to in 


you have the sincerest form of flattery.—IM IT ATION. Ful send you s bok which shows how ever 


way be Geicht and Thoroughiy ( } 
HESS, EXHAUSTION, VARICO: | 
ILITZ from any ca ¢, WIT! 


. Of 
TO BE OBTAINED OF ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES. Se a A 


A substitute for Mustard and other Plasters. 


‘CAPSICUM VASELINE’ 


‘Will not Blister the most Delicate Skin. 


Its application is the safest; simplest, and best home remedy for 
all pains and eolds in the’ chest, throat and lungs; stomach cramps, 
chilblains, and all rheumatic, neuralgic, and gouty complaints; also 
particularly effective for headache and toothache. 

‘‘Capsicum Vaseline’’ has all the healing qualities of the 
old-fashioned mostard plaster without its disagreeable features. In the 
tube it is absolutely. sanitary, and may be apoied easily, safely, and at 
a moment's notice. Put up only in collapsible tubes, f/-. ; 

If not obtainable locally, a tube will be sent post free to any address 
upon receipt of §/- P.O. or stamps. ‘ 


‘VASELINE’ HAIR TONIC 


The World's Best Preparation forthe Hair. 


Everybody shotld realise the importance of giving the hair daily 
care. Ordinary washing and brushing is not e ive in preventing 


germs attacking the hair—those germs which destroy the roots and pre- | 


vent growth. Keep your hair clean.and the roots healthy by useing every 
day a little “‘ VASELINE” Hair Tonic. No need for vigorous rubbing or 
to use large quantities. Use it as an ordinary dressing. It will 
restore and preserve the strength of the hair, maintain vitality, and keep 
the scalp clean and sweet. 


Try a Bottle, 1s., 2s. and $s. 


If not obtainable locally, @ trial bottle will be sent, free, to any address in the 
United Kingdom, upon receipt of Postal Order for 1/-, 2/-, or S/-, or stamps, 


Descriptive Booklet of all the “ Vaseline ” Preparations post free. 
The Word ‘ VASELINE’’ Is the Registered Trade Mark of the 
CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO., 
42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 


. LEIGH, : 
W.C. Overs: 5 


GALAXY BARGAIN BALE 


: - CONTALNING 


12. BLANKETS, 


21/- 
Offered’ Below Wholesale Prices. 


MONEY RETURNED IN FULL It 
NOT FULLY. SATISFIED. 


Testimonial. 
Pulmerstown, Straffan, Trelan? 
Oct. Mth, Wo 
Lady Maria Porsonby received the 21/- Baleof Blankets qui: 
sate yeatardey with many thanks. They are very goud 


+, Phe lot, packed free, and sont 
- amount. 


2 Superb Quality Cream Blankets, soft, warm, and comfortabl: 
52in. by 72in:, beautifully whipped with crimson. 

2 Homespun Seather-Coloured Blankets, a most durable ani 
useful blanket, size 50in. by 70in., bordered. 

2 Yorkshire Combed White Twilled Blankets, thick, warm, sof: 
and comfortable, well-finished and edged, size 5lin. by 70in. : 

2 Large Coloured Shetland Blankets, very durable quality, so!' 
warm, and comfortable, full size, 45in. by 65in. . 

2 Warm Woollen Blankets, goft Twill make, splendid durable quali': 
size 82in. by 64in., weight . —— { 
5lb. Very warm. 

2Cream Coloured 
Warm, Fine Quality — 

Crib Blankets, soit tae 2 d 
as velvet, wash well, and : = = SBE pb 
beautiful finish, full size. was 
: 12 WHITE BEDROOM TOWELS GIVEN WITH EACH PARC!’ | 
ruggtentod, Rargnin, Gavelownte, ot Carpe Hews Pisa Wrnkss erisne, roe wen | 
* _ Pearcon’s Weakly, 1/22/1910. ‘ 


F, HODGSON & SONS creck. WOODSLEY RAD, LFE"S 
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| THE ORIGIN OF ROLLER SKATING. 
Just now, when roller skating is the most popular 


of all pastimes all over England, and when every 
big town small village slike endeavours to 
as , it is particularly interesting 


to note the origin of the roller-skate. 

These were first introduced by a Dutchman 
named Merlin, who during the latter part of the 
eighteenth century gave exhibitions of skating over 
a smooth floor, playing a fiddle meanwhile. 
Unfort , his efforts in this direction seemed 
to be more ludicrous than successful, for history 
relates how, much to the amusement of his audience, 
Merlin used to crash into mirrors and pictures. 

The pastime did not at this stage make much 
appeal to pular Lage en it was not until the 
famous ballet, “Les Plaisirs de I'Hiver," given at 
Her Majesty's Theatre in 1849, took London by 
storm, that the fashion of skating on wheels was 
tsken up with anything like enthusiasm by the 
public. 


—___——2}<——___—__- 


“ What is it for?’ 


. STO INTERESTCY 
To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 


WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 1, 1910. 


MUCH WORSE. 

“ Mrs, BRowNE was very rude to an overdressed 
old woman she met on a tramcar the other day.” 
“T know the story. The old woman turned out 
to be Matilda's very rich aunt, and now she’s going 
a give all her money to a hospital for decrepit 


“ Nothing of the sort. In fact, it’s worse. The 
old woman was the Browne's new cook—and 
they haven't any!” 

—— jo 

A LITTLE girl went into a local chemist’s and asked 

to be served with a “ penn’orth of piano.” 
asked the puzzled shopman. 

“ Tt’s to clean grease spots off father’s coat.” 

“ Oh, it is ammonia you want!” 

“ Yes—that’s it—‘ armonium.’ I knew it was 
something to play on!” ° 
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HER PREPARATION. 


‘@EEKLY. 


OUR 
CHRISTMAS 
DOUBLE 
NUMBER 
18 OUT NEXT 
THURSDAY. 
PRICE 2p. 


ENTersD at? 
Statiesses’ Hatt, 


WARS WAGED AGAINST ANIMALS. 


Now that the Local Government Board has 
issued an order officially empowering the county 
authorities to take steps for the destruction of rats, 
a general war against these vermin will doubtless 
be begun very shortly. 

This will be the first time that an animal war of 
extermination has been waged in England, although 
there have been similar campaigns wer 

Australia, for instance, has spent large sums of 
money in fighting the rabbite with which she is 

st Russia wages unceasing war against 
wolves, 8 Government reward being paid for each 
pelt brought in, with the result that between two 
and three hundred thousand are slain annually. 

India has a similar system of rewards as regards 
man-eating ores and other dangerous wild 
beasts, as well as poisonous reptiles ; and vast 
numbers of all sorts are destroyed every . 

Perhaps, however, the most remarka le of all 
animal wars are those which the Norwegian farmers 


One Penny. 


now 


; She was a most athletic girl, = enelienee par upon to wee, against the 
« Mary, is there a single good thing about these She had a level head, lemming. This small creature, no bigger than a 
reat wide hata that i are bon 1” But when she heard the burglar’s step, rat, usually inhabits the unpeopled uplands near 
oy, pi the Arctic Circle, where it feeds on roots and shrubs. 
Yes, John, there is; when two women meet She crawled beneath the bed. : ; 
they can’t kiss each other now.” ® Be edt ae bape Oy ee lavated 
© Her chest was broad, her shoulders & south in countless myriads, inv. e cultivat 
————se try, and eatin green th 
r « Jouxxy, do you know why I am going to whip 3 square, : whole Tailable population ‘ast tarn out caf baa 
hy, father ?" a 8 is Sf cxpaking still aS 
- y, father j a o fe 
“Because you struck a boy smaller than your- & She crawled beneath the bed. Youna Man: “ Why do you advise Miss Smith 
eelf.” . a to go abroad to study musio? You know she 
“I thought perhaps it was because I am smaller ® “| have no fear of mortal man,” has no talent." 
than you are.” She'd very often said ; Old Man: “I live next door to Miss Smith.” 
But ere hostilities began, 
BUTCHERING BIG DIAMONDS. She crawled beneath her bed. e MAKING BRITAIN’S NAVAL GUNS. 
Pernars the most atri fact in connection "Twas not through craven terror, though, 4 Tax introduction of the huge 13°5 inch gun 
with the recent re-opening of the Jewel Room in the She dived beneath the bed. into our Navy has caused a great deal of excitement 
‘Tower of London, is that the great Cullinan dia- at 05 fateh a Four d dumb-bell in the navy yards of other nations, Of course, 
mond, the most valuable, and once the biggest r sd rah this gigantic weapon will have to be equalled on 
brilliant in the world, is now no longer in existence. ust to crack the v s head. all the foreign battleships that are now being built. 
Split into fragments, its very name has been— i Britain’s guns are made on what is termed 
officially, at all events—oonsigned to oblivion. The eccecececceeceeececeee’™ =the wire-wound principle, that is to say, over the 


two largest portions are now known as the ‘ Stars 
of Africa,” and have gone 'to adorn the crown and the 


sceptre respectively. The other very much smaller 
pieces, mere chips from the cuttings, have been irons ot ee 
utilised in the regalia in other ways, and have “Not bad," 


largely lost their-identity. 
t has been the same with many historic diamonds 
in the past. Indeed, people owning these treasures 
seem often to be possessed by a perfect mania for 
altering their size and shape ; sometimes, as in the 
case of the Cullinan, by slicing them in halves, but 
more frequently by re-cutting them. 

In this latter way the Koh-i-noor has been 


“ Never 
encouragingly. 


seven-eighths of the gem, in other words, having 
been whittled and ground away at different periods 
by its various owners. 

In the same way the magnificent Rajah of 
Mattan diamond has been reduced from 787 carats 
to 367, the Pitt or Regent diamond from 410 to 
136, and the Star of the South from 254 to 127; 
while the Tavernier, the first blue diamond seen in 
Europe, was deliberately sawn in halves, like the 
Cullinan. 

Of course, the idea in dealing in this way with 


offering. 


“Haw, not at all 


“Goop gracious 
suffering patient, 
tooth a second time!” 
mind, 


The florist pic 
and the customer started to lea 
At the door he hesitated. 
ese flowersh called ?” 


sir,” 


these costly is to increase their beauty, and |! ed 

thereby their value. But the desired result is ey watsh these ! 
not always obtained. Experts are agreed, for | Chrysanthemums. 
instance, that Hortensio Borghese, the Venctian The customer 8 


lapidary who first cut the Koh-i-noor, thereby | ng eas 
reducing it from 800 to 279 carats, bungled his | dozen pinks. 

work so badly as to reduce the value of the jewel by | 
more than two-thirds, 


Half.Guineas, Pen-Knives, Scissors, Match-boxes, 


CRS RH RARD Re ERLbae hd bate ca Saha ad 


hook his head. 


\ something easier than that,” ho said. 


, man,” 


a bad little room, this!” 
remarked a pompous genfleman as he took up the 
fire in the commercial-room of a 
country inn one cold morning. 
said another traveller. 
a pity it’s got such an ugly fire-screen !”* 
—— fo ——__—_ 


exclaimed the long- 
‘you've pulled out the wrong 


returned the 
“Tm bound to get the right one 


. . : | next time, for there were only three in your mouth 
reduced from 800 carats to a trifle over 100; when T started”! 


> fo ——— 
SOMETHING EASIER. 

A WELL-DRESSED man entered a florist’s shop, 
threw down a sovereign, and said he wanted some 
flowers to take horse. 
evidently having 
apparently, were 1 


He was ve 
been on the sprec, an 
ntended as a domestic peace- 


ked out a dozen chrysanthemums 
ve. 
“T say.” he said 


one EN 
| READ THE FOOTLINES IN THIS NUMBER. 


Pencil-cases, 


barrel is wound a huge length of steel wire until 
the gun is built up to the required thickness. 

The inner tube of the gun is placed on a lathe 
besides which is a reel on which the wire is wound. 
One end of the wire is wound round the gun, and 
then the lathe is set slowly in motion. The wire 
is thus slowly uncoiled from the reel on to the gun. 
the reel travelling up and down the length of the 
gun as the wire is wound from the breech to the 
muzzle and back again. It takes several weeks to 
build up a gun in this way. 

Heavy weights regulate the tension of the wire. 
so that it may be wound as tightly as possible. 
and a gun of the largest size may require over one 
hundred milcs of wire. 

England is almost the only nation to use the 
wire-wound gun, but our ordnance authorities 
consider that such weapons are far stronger than 
those built up of steel rings, and that a small flaw 
will not injure the gun to any great extent. 
Another advantage is that the inner tube can be 
replaced when the rifling is worn, 80 that the life 
of the gun is prolonged. : 

The inventor of this method of gun building is 
said to have been an American inventor of 1850, 
and twenty years later the French Government 
experimented in the same direction. 

fessrs. Armstrong made guns on this principle 
in 1875 and 1879, but the explosives of those days 
did not require such strength, and it was not until 
1887 that Woolwich Arsenal turned out a 9-2 weapon 
on the wire principle. Since then all British guns 
of large type have been wire-w ound. 


“Still, it’s 


dentist 


unsteady, 
the flowers, 


* Gotter have 
“Gimme a 


and Safety Razors offered in thie week’e footlines. 
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The orld’s 
avi jlories 


Told Week by Week. 


fe Odd Corner 


‘The Editor will give one of. the 
penknives to any reader who sends Tegel My: 
ne for this column. If there is more tha, apa 
sender of @ paragraph used, the penknife will ae 
awarded to the reader whose contribution was received fia. 
PROLIFIC WRITERS, 

WHo wrote the most, Charles Dick Par 
or Lord Lytton ? as, Warn 

See below, 


“Who shall I announce?’ demanded the 
attendant. “Have you an appointment with 
M. le Directeur 2?” he contin’ in a frigid tone 
when the visitor did not produce his card. 

“You can announce M. Reynaud, You know— 
the new Minister.” . 

“My faith, Monsieur le Minister,” replied the 
attendant, “ I did not recognise you.” 


When Tolstoi Flew. 


Tre late Count Leo Tolstoi, the veteran 
Russian literary nius and reformer, who 
just before his deat astonished both friends and 
opponents by renouncing his family and possessions 
to seek seclusion as an ordinary monk, kept more in 
touch with practical things than is generally 


The Men Who Know All. 


Mr. Writ Crooxs recently told a Newcastle 
audience about the assumed knowledge of uth. 

“There are really no clever people in the world 
except those between eighteen and twenty-four 
years,” he said. ‘They know everything, and 
you can’t tell them anything. If you suggested to 
@ youth that his father would not have done such 
and euch a thing, the youth would reply : : 

“Oh, father!’ with a very deep depression 
on ‘father. ‘Mind, I’m not saying anything 
against father. He’s not & bad sort of chap—but 
father’s just a bit ancient, you know.’ ” 

Mr. Crooks recently had occasion to rebuke his 
son, and gave an account of the interview. 

“George,” he said, “ when I was your age—" 

“T know,” his son broke in. 

“ When I was your age——" 

“T know, father,” said George wearily. 

“ George,” said the father, “ when I was your 
age I was as big a fool as you are.”* 


INVALUABLE. 
I am the centre of gravity, hold a capital s; 

tion in Venice, and as I ae forecnost, in ple 
victory am allowed by all to be invaiualle. | 
have three companions in vice, and could name 
three who are in love with me. But it is usclesg 
for you to seek me, for I have long laid in the 
grave, Can you unearth nie? Solution below, 


DULY INSTRUCTED. 
A Farmer had a mare which strayed from its 
native paddock, and, falling into a neighbour's ditch, 
broke ita neck. The neighbour informed the farmer 
of the facts. The farmer, who had not attended the 
village schoolhouse regularly in his youth, sent 
his instructions by writing one letter of the alphabet 
on a piece of paper. . 
What letter was it ? Solution below 


ee 


supposed. 

From earliest childhood he was remarkably 
observant of the things that were going on in the 
world around him. 

Thus, while still in his teens we find him taking 
an interest in the art of flying that was too practical 
to suit his devoted mother. 

With characteristic thoroughness he invented a 
design of his own, and with equally characteristic 
courage proceeded to put it to an immediate test 
from a second-storey window. But the boy, who 
was afterwards to find food for thought for the 
whole civilised world, was not destined to make his 
mark as an infant aeroplanist. He fell instantly 
to the ground, and though, by great good fortune, 
no bones were actually broken, the concussion was 
so great that young Tolstoi afterwards slept for 
sixteen hours on end, 


—_= 


He Soon Forgot. 


Mr. Batrour, who is very busy “just now cop- 
sulting with the leading men of his party, is apt 
to suffer from absent-mindedness at times. 

It will be remembered that after his defeat 
in Manchester in the 1906 election he was returned 
for the City of London. One of the first members 
to congratulate him on his reappearance at St. 
Stephen’s was Mr. Horridge, lately made o judge, 
who was his successful opponent up north. 

Mr. Balfour thanked him heartily, and as soon 
as he had gone turned round to Mr. Lyttelton, 
who was standing next him, and inquired: “ Who 
was that member we just met? He seemed on 
very good terms with himself.” 

On learning the identity of the member who had 
just been congratulating him the Conservative 
Jeader laughed heartily at his lapse of memory. 


MATRIMONIAL MEASURE. 

One dropped handkerchief = one smile. 
Four smi - ° + = one arrangement to 
; meet. 


Seymour Hicks’ Reputation. 

Mr. Seymour Hicks, who edits this week’s 
“ Quips and Jestlets,” for long held in America a 
reputation for ‘‘ bagging” other actors’ gags and 
good stories. So generally was this believed that 
he even went under the nickname of “ Stealmore 
Bricks.” Needless to say, this supposition was as 
baseless as it was unjust to an actor distinguished 
before all else for his wit and originality. 

In his recently published book we read :— 

“Many of the newspapers had such headlines 
as these: ‘Comedians beware—Seymour Hicks is 
on tour—Padlock your gags,’ or, ‘ Nail everything 
you have; Hicks, the real live bunco man, is among 
you.’ At many places of amusement my money 
was refused, but I slways got in, for my wife, 


Two meetings = = 
Twelve kisses - ° 
One engagement - 
One marriage - e 


e = one kiss. 

° = one engagement. 
e = one marriage. 
eo = 


HISTORY. 
Waar do you make of this little lot? It 1s a0 


Tat wee PORTUGAL 


who was not very well known in New York at Law cepwasteeress 

this time, would buy ai tickets, and, while the %y oa 
managers were arguing with me, hand me her other 

coupon and I followed her in, I am bound to say, When Austen was Lost. ™, NOIDT3e x 


much to the amusement of the managers themselves, 
who were sportsmen enough to appreciate slimness 
in other people. 

“One comedian came on at & matinée and said, 
during his scene, ‘ We are not doing it all to-day— 
Hicks is listening.’ And when Lockhart’s elephants 
came on, he put his head round the corner of the 
stage and said: ‘Guess you cannot take anything 
from them.’ ” 


ANoTHER gentleman whose time will be largely 
occupied by political questions for some time to 
come is Mr. Austen Chamberlain. Light humour 
is not exactly a characteristic of his, but at least 
one good story is told of him. 

Some years ago his father had just had part of 
his garden planted with a small thicket of trees, 
and in this plantation he: was much interested, 
taking most of his visitors out to see it. 

; oe day he elgg ee a@ party, at Mr. Chamber- 
’ lain the younger did not arrive until long after the 
Roosevelt’s Character. other- guests. When he did at last eae up the 

Mr. Roosevett has learnt at last the full | great Colonial Secretary remarked : “ You are late, 
meaning of his famous phrase, “beaten to aj| Austen 2 
frazzle,” but this time he is the beaten one instead “Yes, father,” he answered. ‘ But I really 
of the victor. couldn’t help it. I got lost in your forest while 

At any rate, he cannot complain, for, according | coming through the garden.” 
to his son, he likes to be in the thick of everything, 


historical fact, related in a peculiar way, Sulton 


NEVER STOPS. 

I’m the busiest workman that ever was known, 
For I keep at my work night and day. 

In a little dark workshop I dwell all alone, 
Never stopping to idle or play. 

My hammer ne’cr ceases its stroke upon stroke, 
It’s the same if you wake, doze, or sleep, 

And year after year, be sure it’s no joke— 
The same steady motion I keep. 

When most out of order, then hardest to wor k, 
And the strokes of my hammer increa*: : 

But if e’er I grow weary, and lio down torc:', 
My labour for ever will cease. 

What am 1? Solution below. 


we so having previously been the central figure aa 
of rousing victories he is now the person on whom ° 
the full force of defeat falls. - Beaconsfield the Dandy. 


S olutions. 


—_—— 


PROLIFIC WRITERS. 
Warren wrote “ Day and Night.” 
Lord Lytton wrote * Night and Morning.” 
Charles Dickens wrote “ All the Year Rouud, 
INVALUABLE. 


The story goes that several years ago his son Everyzopy is talking of Mr. Moneypenny’s life 
Archie was asked by another boy what sort of a of Beaconsfield, a volume that has (ee eagerly 
man his father was. awaited for years. As might be expected, it is of a 
“Oh,” said Master Archie, “he’s the sort of serious nature, although one or two anecdotes of the 
man who if he went to a wedding ’ud want to be | great statesman lighten it o little. 
the bride, while if he went to a funeral he'd want The dandyism he affected in his dress is the 
to be the corpse.”* subject of many pen-pictures in the volume. At 
a age of ees is described as wearing a black 
— velvet suit with ruffles, and black stockings with red 
A Humble Minister. clocks. A later portrait, in 1830, scaiel from a 
Some of the Ministers in the new French Cabinet | friend’s diary, which has the following entry : 


Tue letter V. 
DULY INSTRUCTED. 
Tae farmer wrote Letter B—“ Let her be.” 


are decidedly humble men. One of the humblest March 29.—B. D. to dine with me. He came HISTORY. i cathe 

js undoubtedly M. Raynaud, the new Minister of | up Regent Street, when it was crowded, in his blue | Tae words in the oblong form the following 

Agriculture. A man of simple tastes, he has never surtout, a pair of military light blue trousers paragraph : 3 

donned a silk hat. black stockings with red stripes, and shoes! , Dear Sir,—You must understand that 
An anecdote is related of M. Raynaud when he “The people,” he said, ‘‘ quite made way for 1910 Portugal was divided, law put on on 

went to the Rue de Varenne in order to take me as I passed. It was like the opening of the side, monasteries obliterated, religion turned 
session of his Ministry. Red Sea, which I now perfectly believe from upside down, and rebellion in every comet 
He asked the attendant if he could see M. expericnce. Even well-dressed people stopped to NEVER STOPS. 

Ringeisen, the acting chief of tho department, look at me.” I should think so! Tue beart. 


In the opposite footline we have juggled together the letters which form a certain announcemsnt. ee 


{Vex ENDING 
Dec. 1, 1910. 
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PEARSON’S WEERLY. 


pupa a ask him the nature of this expensive 
Sadly over- 


All's well that ends well, however. 
worked and harassed as we had all been, I do not 
think there was a single member of the staff who 
was not smiling on Tuesday morning, when the last 
batch of fifty customers, who had been waiti 
anxiously for hours wondering if the money would 
last out, came in to receive their cash. 

As the doors swung open to admit them some- 
body called for three cheers for the Birkbeck Bank, 
- a roar of applause went up through the foggy 


By Mr HAROLD WILLIAMS, 


Chief Accountant at the Birkbeck Bank, which has 


just Successfully Weathered a Four Days’ Run. 
1 rutxg I may sera say that Friday, November 
ay I have ever experienced. 


caturday certainly ran it close, but if we are to 
award a championship, Friday must have the prize. 
In that gto hours every member of the 
staff of the Birkbeck Bank got through enough 
. Roosevelt. For 


r. 
Not even Mischa Elman or Kreisler will ever be 


heen sp Ing 
wo promptly took every step to meet the expected 


ush. 
‘ ‘And what e rush it was ! From the moment the 
(loors were opened until at a quarter past four 
Iusiness Cc! for the day, every cashier all round 
our big circular counter was dispensing a stream of 
«old and notes with swift, unflurried dexterity. 


Fifty Customers at a Time. 


Mang tens of thousands of our readers take 


to display their skill in following up football, 


WHAT YoU 


in ingenious attempts to get into the bank without 
waiting. One pl 
ina large sum of money, but when it was discovered 
that his idea of doing this was to draw a cheque 
tor £200, which represented his entire balance, he 
was politely but firmly informed that he must go 
out again and wait his turn. 

Another inventive soul represented himself as 
a member of the Press, and on being shown in to 
me instantly demanded the uttermost farthing 
in his account. He got it, but not till the next 
morning. 

There were many pathetic as well as amusing 
incidents in this natural, if senseless, panic. One 
elderly customer, who has banked with us for 
many years, sent in & special request to see me. 

“ Will you assure me that my money is safe?” 
he asked in a trembling voice. “Can you advise 
me to leave it in?” 

“Yes,” I said, “I can; and I have given the 
same advice to my own brother.” 

Tears came suddenly to his eyes, and, grippin; 
my hand, he said brokenly: “I knew it, et 
knew it. You can keep my money!” 

Someone came in and told me that an old lady of 
seventy had been waiting for many hours in the 
queue outside, and when the bank closed I gave 
instructions that she should be brought in through 
the side door. Poor old soul! She wanted to 
draw the balance of £80, which was all she had in 
the world, and I shall never forget the tremulous 
gratitude with which she discovered that it was 
quite safe. - Truly, these who were wicked enough 
to spread that lying rumour have heavy sin to 
answer for. 

The End of the Eun. 

Many of the customers who, being intelligent 
men, were really me convinced of the bank’s 
soundness, were yet lacking in the strength of mind 
to resist the prevailing panic. Some of the excuses 
which these gentlemen gave for drawing out their 
balances were amusing enough in all conscience. 

“ My only son is going to be married !’’ muttered 
one, as he wrote out a cheque for about £800, 
‘and I am anxious to make him a ‘ present.’ ”* 
“It's lucky he is your only son,” replied the 
cashier humorously, “or you would find marriage 
an expensive business.” 

_ Another customer, a dealer in pet birds and other 
livestock, drew out several hundreds on the plea 
that he was anxious to pay for a shipment of 
foathered songsters. 

“Goldfinches, I suppose?” suggested the 
member of our staff who was attending to him. 

A lady, who described herself as ‘a poor widow,” 
marched off beaming with £2,000 in gold and notes, 
while an apolsaeue gentleman withdrew £1,500 on 
the plea that his wife was sick. I was sorely 


English or Scottish Leagues, and to guide you” i 
presering your forecasts you would be well advised t 

eep a record of their matches before you. The name 
of the players in these teams can also ascertained, i 
you don’t already know them. There are many thousind 
of pee le so keenly interested in football that the name 
an oings of nearly every prominent player a 
known to them, and the matches in which they a 
engaged are of as much interest to them as the news in 
daily paper is to the ordinary reader. 

These enthusiasts require no aesistance from us * 
exercising their skill in choosing which they think will } 
the victorious teams, but to others, not conversant witht 
clubs and the players and their doings, we suggest tha 
handbook giving details of last season’s play (with t 
names and records of the principal players) will be v 
helpful. The competitor who will gain is not 
reader who guesses haphazard, but the one who bases 
forecast on his knowledge of the capabilities of the tee 
en , and the doings of the individual members. 

ee be clear, therefore, to you, that it is neces; 
to exercise a considerable amount of skill to gain the pr 

As a help and guide to the exercise of your judgm 
we recommend Taz Lonpon Morntno LEADER Pe 
Football Annual, in which will be found com; 
information regarding teams, records of inuvidual pla: 
and last season’s matches. 


CONDITIONS WITH WHICH COMPETITOR 
MUST COMPLY. 

1, The names of the teams which you believe will 
must be crossed out, and each entry form must 
signed by the onesut with bis own name : 
address in ink. here you forecast a draw do 
cross out either. ' 

9. When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out ¢ 

lace it in an envelo addressed to the Editor 

PEARSON'S WEEKLY, Henrietta Strect, Lond 
W.C. Mark your envelope ‘* FooTBALt No. 9,” 
the top left-hand corner. All attempts must arri 
not later than first post Friday, December 2nd. 

3. Only one coupon can be accepted from each reader. 


4. The sum of £ 


layed. 


tie the prize will be divided. 
6. The Editor will accept no respons! 


with the competition, and telegrams wi 
9. The published decision 18 ' 
enter only on this understanding. 
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qe . ‘ . wo a ue a + 
Vag eevee ye eres Ce Urn © ON) Grey Se Dis Laas Vesantessade 


250 will be awarded to the competitor 
from whom we receive an entry form bearing what 
proves to be the correct result of all the matches 
p In the event of a fe this eum i pe 
8. Should no competitor give the correct result of all the | number of correct results hat ‘tboow aie 
atches pla; £25 will be awarded to the competitor 4 , : 
ae bin oe receive the entry form containing the AU ha sain who had each only two results 
greatest number of correct results, In the event of a mncornyer? 


of any attempt achonitfees and 
f of posting will not be acce; ted as proof of receipt. 
3 Editar does , St., Reading; J. Pounder, 26 Roker Baths Rd., Sunderland, 


Although this looks formidable, it really fen’t eo hard. 
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able to make music sweeter to my ears than that 
sound. I knew then that the panic was at an end, 
and that the Birkbeck Bank etood as sound and 
honoured as ever in the commercial world. 
Indeed, all that morning a stream of customers 
had been coming in to pay back the money which 
they had so hastily drawn out the previous weel.- 
end. “I am sorry,” said more than one simply, 
and these three words amply repaid us for all the 
work and worry which we had endured. 
On the whole, except with regard to the insti- 
ators of the ari it is with feelings far from 
itter that I shall always look back on my busiest 


day. 


£250 A WEEK 


Offered in Football Skill Competition. 


a keen interest in Association Football, and we 


have, therefore, devised this Competition with the purpose of enabling them to put their 
knowledge to good account. The prize offered is £250, and the task set enables competitors 
and also fosters their interest in the game. 


HAVE TO DO. 


On the entry form below you will find the names of the clubs taking part 
fn fourteen matches to be played on Saturday, December Srd. 

You have first of all to make yourself acquainted with the records and 
capabilities of the various clubs, and decide in each case which club you 
think will win. Then draw a line in ink through the name of the club which 
you believe will lose. If, in your opinion, any of the matches will result in a 


draw, then leave names of both teams in. 


NO ENTR“* Rie Se 


Tne Clubs whose names we give are all in Bx 


RESULT OF CONTEST No. 6. 


In Contest No. 6 the prize of £25 for the greatest 
by the 


M. Jones, 65 Rroadmead Rd., Folkestone: M. Malone, 
a0 Walker St., Miles Platting, M'ter; BE. Wateon, 264 Cann 
Hall Rd., Leytorstone; J, W. Cooper, 17 Upper Grove P'., 
Edinburgh; A. Bird 14 Albany St., So. Shields, J. Liddell, 
43 Delburn St., Parkhead, Gi'w; J. Ferris, 125 Chatham 


A. Martin, 30 Balmore Rd., Possilpark, be P L. Convey, 
6 Clifton Rd., E., Tue Brook, L'nool, A. Holton, 7 Randotph 
argate; EB Roddy, 74 Yarm Lane, Stockton, C. 


8. No correspondence will be entered into ; OM 
Il be ignored. ncogne, 76 Rroadway, Leigh-on-Sea; C. R. Gee, 25 Blen- 
final, and competitors may | heim St., Hull: J. Burns No. K4 Cameron’s Land, Coat- 


dyke; W. Sockctt, Meadow, Nottingham. 
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Mrs. Briccs, widow of the late Tom Briggs, of 
"The Black Bull,” tugged nervously at her ears 
black jet necklace and looked at the clock on the back 
parlour mantelpicce. . 

“My, ‘arf pas’ five already!” she said absently, 
pushing her chair away from the table. 

Her visitor, a dark, scrubby moustached young 
man, thrust his hands in bis pockets and sighed. 

“Time does go that fast when—when you're in 
company,” he remarked, looking up rather sheepishly. 

Mrs. Briggs stood up and coughed. “ Wot did you 
say you wes doin’ this evenin’ ?” she asked, ignoring 
the implied compliment. 5 

““Me? Oh, nothin’ special—nothin’ fn a ‘urry,” 
said the young man jerkily. ‘It depends on—on 
circumstances like, you see.” He got up and walked 
ronnd towards the fireplace. 

“I’m glad you was able to stay to tea.” She moved 
to the table and began collecting the cups and saucers 
and plates—“ it’s nice to ‘ave a visitor in sometimes.” 
She secmed rather at a loss for something to say, and 
was yer ill at case. 

“That's all right ; very kind of you to ask me, I’m 
sure,” replied the man. 

“T couldn’t very—that fs, it was an unexpected 

leasure.” She flushed, conscious that she had almost 
let the wrong thing slip out. 

The young man changed his feet, toyed with the 
packet of cigarettes in his pocket, and started to 
whistle. ‘ Beg pardon,” he said hurriedly at the sound 
of his own music. 

‘* Non’. mention it, Mr. Meacock,” said Mrs. Briggs. 


| Do I know ’im?” She prided herself that sho was 


Mrs. Briggs was racking her brain for something to { 
ray which would get them off dangerous ground when 
Kate re-entered. 

“’Ere’s the paper,” she said shortly, with an 
unmistakable sniff. 

‘Thank you, Kate—just bring a brush and pan in 
an’ sweep up the crumbs, will you?” Mrs. Bri 
was getting desperate at the prospect of being Ah 
alone with her unwelcome guest, and said the first 
thing that occurred to her. 

Mr. Meacock, a sullen expression on his none-too- 
pleasant face, muttered somcthing that sounded very 
awful, fidgeted in his seat, and remarked that he'd 
“better be goin’.” 

‘“P’raps I’m in the way; someone else may be 
expected,” he mumbled to the wall sarcastically. 

‘“*They ain’t,” returned Mra. Briggs with spirit. 
* Leastwaye——” 


How the Name “George” upset a 
Courtshi 


By WILLIAM POLLOCK. 


“drew Miss Alic 


Complete Short Story. 


* Leastways, they’ve bin in already,” 
he interrupted rudely. ‘Oh, I know 
all about it—I saw my father come 
out five minutes afore I come in. A 
fine old game ’e’s ‘aving with you! 
He took up his hat and moved slowly 
towards the door. 

“Your father,” said Mrs. Briggs 
{n a somewhat embarrassed manner, 
“your father came in on business— 
about doin’ the ’ouse i 

Mr. Meacock walked to the door, 
held it open, and faced her. & An’ it 
takes ’im a hour, three beers, an & 
secgar to talk things over with 
you,” he sneered. ‘“ Good afternoon, 
Mrs. Briggs—an’ thank you so much fer a very ‘@PPy 
time.” ‘ 

The stout, middle-aged, but still floridly handsome 
widow heaved a distinct sigh of relief when he had 
gone. 7 
“TI was afraid ’e was goin’ to pop it every minute, 
she murmured to hares “Im a bit ov a boy only arf 
my age, too. Money, not love’s ’is trouble.” 

She began to arrange the sofa, moving it back 
against the wall, and patting the cushions into shape 
again. As she did so the corner of a letter caught 
her eye. “Allo,” she said. ‘ What's this?’ 

She drew the letter out from its hiding-place and 
regarded it curiously. It was addressed in a bold, 
free hand to “* Gouge Meacock, Esq.,” She turned it 
over idly three or four times, and then, quickly and 
furtively took the bright blue shects from the envelope 
and started to read them. 

*“ Alice!” she whispered, looking at the signature. 
“ Must ’ave dropped out ov ‘is pocket.” 

For a minute after sho had finished she stood quite 
still, thinking hard. Then a cunning smile broke 
over her face. 

“Of course,” she muttered. ‘‘ Of course—the very 
way. It'll get rid of the young ‘un, and so make things 
easier like tx the father. What a bit ov luck!” 

s s s s s s 

Having thought out her plan of campaign, Mrs. 
Briggs took the’carliest opportunity of setting it going. 
Taking ager of a few slack minutes after tea she 

e Tobitt, her barmaid, aside and opened 
a sympathetic conversation with her. 
. You ain’t bin looking yourself for some days, 
dear,” she said with admirably simulated concern. 
“I'm getting quite nervous about you.” 

Alice, an attractive, vivacious blonde, laughed gaily, 
showing a row of teeth which did her dentist the utmost 
credit. 

“Me not up to the mark, ma? Go on with you, 
I’m as kittenish as a three-year-old! Not looking 
myself—well, I like that, Ido!” 

“But you ain't,” insisted Mrs. Briggs. ‘‘ You’ve 
got a ’cavy look about the eyes ; you ought to get out 
more.” 

“ That’s funny,” said the barmaid. 

““Wot’s funny ?” 

“Why, you mentioning it. I was going to ask you 
if you could spare me a couple of hours off this evening.” 

“°Ow curious,” said Mrs. Briggs, with splendidly 
assumed, surprise. ‘‘ This evenin’? Oh, yes, I can 
— all right! You go, dearie; itll do you 


“*We—I thought of going to the second house at the 
Empire,” volunteered the barmaid, industriously 
polishing a quite clean glass. ‘“ Harry Laudcr’s on, 
you know.” 

“ Ah,” said Mrs. Briggs, ‘‘’c’s a fair knock out, ’e 
is—’im an’ ’is ‘ Stop yer tickling, Daisy.’ But there’ll 
be a rare crowd—'adn’t you better ring up and book 
a scat 7” 

Miss Tobitt went on with her polishing for some 
seconds, and then she staried to dust the counter 
absent-mindcdly. ‘You sce,” sho said quietly, 
“T’m going with a fricnd—I daresay—cr—he'll sco 
to the tickets himself.” 

“A friend? Ah, naughty, naughty!” said Mrs. 
Briggs, smiling indulgently and wagging her head from 
side to side. ‘“ A gentleman fricnd—'oo is ’e, dear ? 


assuming ignorance bcautifully. 

“ Ah, that would be telling!’ laughed Alice. ‘* But 
I daresay you could gucss if you were to try.” 

“Oh, I'm sure I couldn’t—I never was no good at 
that sort of thing—’ave I seen ‘im latcly ?” 

“Ye-es, to-day. Now, ma, who is it? Come 
on?” Alice was curiously amused and self- 

Mrs. Briggs put her finger to her chin, looked at the 
ceiling—and shook her head. ‘No, I give it up. 
Come along, dcar, tell mc—I'm just dyin’ to know.” 

“Well,” said Alice slowly, “his initials are G. M. 
Now have you got it?” 

“G. M.? G. M.?” repeated Mrs. Briggs wonder- 
ingly. ““ Why, not George Meacock ?” 

‘Well, why not ?”’ laughed Alice. 

‘*No, why not, dearie. °E’s a very nice gentleman 
{indeed ; one as any woman would like to know—steady 
goin’, ’ard workin’, an’—all that.” 

Alice nodded. ‘I’m glad you approve of him,” 
she said off-handedly, “‘ he'll like to know it. He's 
got a good opinion of you—as a business woman.” 
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This was an afterthought, and she looked at 
Bri from the corner of her eye as she spoke. 

“T always get on very: well with ‘im—very wll,” 
said Mrs. Briggs placidly. ‘‘ We ‘ad quite a pleasant 
little time together this arternoon. Pity you wasnt 
there; too.” 

“That's all right, ma; someone had to look aficr 
the bar. Besides, you wanted to talk business.” 

‘* Business—oh, yes, of course!” Mrs. Briggs was 
slightly confused, but was far too afraid of giving 
herself away to argue or ask many qucstinne. 
“ Business? That’s right—’e’s got ’is ‘ead ecrewol 
on the oat way, too.” 

“* Couldn’t have made the money he has if he hadn't,’ 
returned Alice shortly. ‘‘ You can’t pick up moncy 
for the asking in the building trade.” ’ 

“Money ?”” repeated Mrs. Briggs, smiling secrct!v 
to herself. ‘‘ Oh, yes, ’e’ll go on makin’ money right 
enough. Plenty of time for that before ’im.” It did 
not suit her book to add what she knew—that youny 
George Meacock’s weekly salary from his prosperous 
father was £2 and his “ a ol She was only tou 
anxious to “ shift” him from herself to her barmail. 

‘ “Time?” said Alice. ‘* Oh, lots of that! Why, 
I’m not thirty till the middle of next month, and 
there isn’t all that difference between him and me.” 

“No, not ten year, I s’pose,” remarked Mrs. Briges 
cautiously. ‘ Better too young ’an too old’s wot [ 
ses, ‘Better a young man’s—er—sweet’eart ‘an an 
old man’s pet.’ ” 

Alice regarded her rather curiously. ‘* Well, no one 
could call him old,” she said defiantly, ‘* just in the 
prime of life J call him.” 

Mrs. Briggs nodded amiably. “I don’t know 
nothing about the prime ov life an’ that,” she smiled, 
“ but no doubt you're right. Any’ow, ’e’s old cnough 
fer you.” 

“Qld enough ? What d’you mean ?” 

* Well, twenty-one, ain’t ’e?” 

"Twenty-one! Forty-one, you mean.” 

The amiable look suddenly went out of Mrs. Brige:’ 
face, and her breath began to come in short, quick 
gas “Qo’s forty-one 2?” she demanded. 

‘* Why, George leacock—who d’you think I'm 


Try . ma. 

Mrs. Briggs snorted and almost choked. ‘ You— 
you ’ussy,” she stammered. ‘‘80—s0 you've bin 
settin’ your cap at the fathcr—at old George Meacoch, 
‘ave you? Pil——” 

“ Setting my cap! I like that,” Alice interrupted 
hotly. ‘Setting my cap, indeed! What abou 


ou?” 
mn You—you she-serpent,” almost shrieked Mr-. 
Briggs. ‘You'd dare to steal, to steal——” She 


meee, unable to find a suitable word. 
e barmaid laughed sarcastically. ‘' Steal?" 
she mocked. ‘Why, you don’t imagine that Mr. 
Meacock has been coming here on your account, do 
you—that he'd have wasted time on you if he hadnt 
Been some business at the end of it ?” 

“You take a week’s notice : ” screamed Mrs. Briggs. 

“You take less,” returned Alice. ‘* Mr. Meacock 
asked me to marry him before you came down this 
afternoon, and to-night I’m going to say I will.” 

a 
NOT HAVING ANY. 
Hz was very bashful, and she tried to make it 
for him. They were driving out in the 

country, and she became silent for a time. 

“‘ What's the matter ?”’ he asked. 

“Oh, I feel blue,” she replied. “ Nobody loves 
me, and my hands are cold.” 

“You should not say that,” was his word of 
consolation, “for God loves you, and your mother 
loves you, and you can sit on your hands.” 


1 ——————— 


OUR CHRISTMAS DOUBLE WUMBER 
23 OUT NEXT THURSDAY 2 


——— 
Christmas Stories by Alice and Claude 
Askew, C. Malcolm Hincks, and other 
popular writers. 


Christmas Pictures by Lawson Wood, 
John Hassall, “Yorick,” Starr Wood, 
and Reginald C. Smith, 


Christmas aod other Competitions with 
big money prizes 


A MYSTERIOUS PLUM PUDDING! 


:: OUT NEXT THURSDAY * 


It refere to an important coming event which should greatly Interest you. =z 
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Things Would-be M.P.’s may not do on Pain of 
Losing Seat. 


A caNpipatTs for parliamentary honours has 
to walk warily. There are so nan thing he may 
not do and others he must do if he wants to win his 
election, and he has to hit the happy medium, 
or run the risk of being unseated on petition. 

_ Some things he is forbidden to do seem supremely 
ridiculous, when compared with somo of those he 
is allowed to do. 

For example, there is nothing to prevent @ 
candidate who is contesting, we will say, a seat in 
the extreme north of Scotland from sending his 
motor-car—or another .man’s—to Cornwall to 
fetch a voter 600 miles to the poll, at a cost of 
perhaps £10 or £15 for petrol and wear and tear of 
tyres. This is quite legal. Yet if he pays for 
twopenny ticket to bring another voter by rail 
to the polling station from a neighbouring village 
only a couple of miles distant, he is committing an 
altogether illegal act, and one which will probably 
suffice to unseat him, if the other side happens to 
find it out. 

But there are dangers in the use of motor-cars 
even. They must be private motor-cars, for 
instance. ‘That is to say, @ candidate may not 
accept the use of one that ordinarily plies for hire, 
in order to bring his voters to the oat, and this no 
matter whether he pays for it or not. 

The same rule, too, applies to horsed vehicles. 
A careless election agent once permitted a too 
enthusiastic “‘cabby ” to bring voters to the poll 
in his four-wheeler. The cabman asked for no 

ayment. Nor did he receive any. He worked 

imself, and he lent his cab, entirely for love of the 
cause. Nevertheless, his action, being a breach 
of the Corrupt Practices Act, sufficed to unseat his 
member. Save me from my friends might, indeed, 
well be the cry of the majority of parliamentary 
candidates. For, with the best intentions in the 
world, their supporters may easily bring them within 
the meshes of the law. 

A good-natured canvasser “stands ” a drink to & 
voter, or buys another voter's child a pennyworth of 
sweets. This is regarded as bribery by an agent, 
and one such act, if proved, may invalidate an 
election. 

Or an obscure sub-agent has some leaflets 
printed, setting forth his candidate's claims to the 
votes of the electors, and quite innocently 
neglects to see that the printer puts his name and 
address to the documents. This, also, is an offence 
against the law governing elections, and one for 
which the candidate is liable to pay the penalty, 
although it was done entirely without his knowledge. 

Treating by publicans and others, either on the 
day of the election or immediately preceding it, 
is another offence that every candidate has to guard 
against, and do all in his power to discountenance. 
For the law says that it is not necessary for him 
to have first-hand knowledge that this indirect 

kind of bribery is going on, in order to be, in a legal 
sense, privy to it. If there is much “‘ free beer” 
flying about amongst his supporters, it is assumed 
that he or his agents are responsible, and he has to 
take the consequences. 

Nor may the candidate, or any of his agents or 
sub-agents, pay even so much as a single pennypiece 
for bands, flags, banners, or distinctive badges, 
or for the exhibition of addresses, bills, or notices 
in windows or elsewhere. Any such payment is 
strictly forbidden, and if proved might unseat the 
candidate, supposing him to have been elected, 
while the person making the payment renders 
himself liable on conviction to a fine of £100. The 
Party Association pays for the things mentioned. 

The hiring of an excessive number of committee- 
rooms is another illegal practice that has to be 
strictly guarded against. In the old days, before 
the passing of the Corrupt Practices Act, almost 
every elector’s house in some notoriously corrupt 
constituencies used to be made a “ committce- 
room,” tho householder, of course, being hand- 
somely paid. But this form of bribery has been 
very properly put a stop to. 
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Detective Tells Mr. P. Doubleyou How th 
ca are Used for Detecting Murders. . ad 


Ae 


Wily Ways of Fleecing the Unwary Tourist. 


“Tro plays @ big part in detective work,” 
said the ex-sleuthhound. “I was on plain clothes 
duty at Piccadilly Circus one night, made up as & 
spotted handkerchief round my 
neck, and 80 on. was slouching past one of the 
Lig drapers’ when a atoutly-built young fellow 
‘urried up to me from behind, slipped his arm into 
mine, | said, ‘ Walk quick, mate. I’ve got a 
- red ’un. ‘ Where is it?*? I asked. ‘In your 
pocket,’ he said. 
“] knew that by ‘red ’un" he meant a gold 
watch, and feeling in my pocket, there, surc enough, 
was a watch & chain. 
“ «We'd better go u this way and have a drink,’ 
1 said, turning into ine Street. Then I said, ‘I 
am a detective officer, and I arrest you for stealing 
a gold watch. You had better come quietly.’ 
¢H[e was so dumfounded ‘that he made no resist- 
ance, and in a trice Thad him in Vine Street Police 
station. A charge was being taken, so we sat 
down on @_bench. Presently up bustled an 
inspector. _ * Here, what are you doing here?’ 
ne said. I told him that I was a detective, and 
that the other man was my prisoner. ‘ None 
of your larks,’ he snapped, ‘ You get out of this 
quick. You @ detective !* 


1 Surprised the Inspector. 

“T produced my official passport, and for the 
second time that evening there was a very badly 
surprised man. While I was charging the thief, 
in came an excited gentleman in evening-dress 
and also wearing a very fine black eye. 

“*T have been assaulted and robbed,’ he vocifer- 
ated, and told us how a rough had suddenly punched 
him in the eye, snatched his watch and chain, and 
got clear away. He described his watch, the one 
in my pocket, and I handed it over to him. . 

«For the third time that evening there was 
flabbergasted man, and I believe he sings the 
praises of the Police Force everywhere. 

“The thief, of course, had mistaken me for @ 
brother hooligan, and had followed the usual 
practice of transferring stolen goods at the earliest 
possible moment.” 

“Wonderful how clever these pickpockets are,” 
said I, hoping to hear more. 

“Yes, they're smart,” said the ex-detective, 
“ now I'll give you a useful tip. If ever you are ina 
crowd nervous about your watch and chain, 
don’t bother about people on either side or behind 
you. Pickpockets almost always get in front of 
their victims. 

“ We will suppose you are one of a crowd watch- 
ing a procession, and a thief has marked down 
your watch and chain. He manages to get right 
in front of you, and stands. there innocently reading 
a paper held in his right hand. 


Blowflies Find Remains. 

“The procession arrives, you lean forward to see 
better, ppobably waving your hat. The thief, too, 
waves bis hat or his newspaper, but his left hand— 
they always use the le hand—slips through a 
slit in his coat, and in a second your watch and 
chain are his. Your natural pressure against him 
prevents you from feelin: anything, and as soon as 
the procession has paseod there is a general move- 
ment and the thief quietly slips away, unless, 
as is more probable, he has already passed the 
booty to confederates.” 

I then said something about the Crippen 
case, ‘Ah, yes,” said the detective, “I wonder 
whether Dew used the blowflies to find the remains ? 

“What, never heard of them? Well, in a room 
at the Yard, next the ‘ Black Museum,’ are kept 
pieces of rotten meat for the purpose of breeding 
and; keeping blowflies. When, as in the Crippen | —______— 
pine hi rie remains are suspected, the officer in | —— 
charge of the case usually takes with him one or two * i 
blowfies from the Ya al Splendid Long Complete Story by Ales 

If there is anything decomposing underground and Claude Askew in next week’s 


the blowflies will find it, or at least settle as near to it 

as “~ can get, and thus no time is wasted in CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBER 
aimless searching and digging. Blowflies bave * 
brought many a murderer to justice. Out next Thursday. Price 2d. 


In the dim ages when the motor-car was still 
unknown and even the free-wheel bicycle still a 
novelty, there lived—not ® hundred miles from 
Ripley—a wily cottager, whose garden abutted on 
the main just at the bottom of a steep hill. 

A goose belonging to this man, wandering on tle 
road, was run over by @ week-end cyclist, free- 
wheeling down the hill, ten shillings was demanded. 
and paid with a promptness which set the brains of 
Hodge to work. 

The story goes that he then roceeded to train a 
tough and wily gander to lurk in the road, and 
whenever a cyclist came whizzing by, to fly out and 
collapse with a dismal squawk in the middle of the 
highway. By this ingenious plan the owner of 
the bird made so much money that he gave up 
work and took to loafing. 

But retribution came. One day a heavy tandem 
rushed down the hill. Out went Master Gander 
as usual. Alas! he was not quite quick enough, 
and this time the wheels passed over his neck 
and the squawk he gave was the last. 

The cruel part of it was that the tandem did not 
stop, and Hodge had not even the consolation of 
extracting a last ten shillings before sorrowlully 
returning to his daily toil. 

Chickens and a Motor-Horn. 

History repeats itself, and we now hear of 8 
French peasant residing near Calais who has trained 
his chickens to come and be fed by the sound of a 
motor-horn. Result, when | car comes tooting 
by, the greedy birds flock into the road, and for the 
ensuing slaughter the owner exacts full double the 
usual market price. 

Wherever the traveller goes, he is liable to be 
the victim of swindles for which he cannot poets 
be prepared. Not long ago & wealthy aoa eee 
touring through the Canton Schwiz in a big forty 
horse-power car, had the misfortune to skid badly, 
and end up in a ditch. 

Acrowd collected, and the owner, who was luckily 
uninjured, chose half-a-dozen sturdy fellows to holp 
raise the vehicle from its lowly position. They got 
it out and received good silver for their services. 
‘As the owner was preparing to depart there suddenly 
appeared on the scene a gendarme, who prom tly 
arrested him for the serious offence of making 
people work on Sunday. He was fined £8 for this 
offence, and on appealing lost his case, and had to 
pay nearly as much again in costs. 


Something New for Taxi-Drivers. 

We have heard of London taxi-drivers who have 
overcharged the verdant country visitor. But let 
the English tourist in Paris beware of the latest 
device of his Parisian counterpart. 

The other day a taxi-cab driver, whose fare had 
left him for a few minutes outside a house which he 
was visiting, was secn to jack up the front axle of 
his car under pretence of repairs, and by rapidly 
spinning the near whecl, make the figures run up 
on the dial. 

Ono of the smartest frauds that has been heard 
of for a long time past was carried out at a town 
in the French Alps a couple of years ago. A party 
of travellers getting out at the station, found 
waiting for them a ‘bus with the name of tho prin- 
cipal hotel painted large upon it. 

Their luggage was loaded up on it, whereupon the 
vehicle at once drove away, the driver saying that 
another omnibus was coming for the passengers. 
No one knows where he drove it, for neither ‘bus, 
driver, nor luggage were ever scen again either by 
the passengers or the police. The unfortunate 
tourists lost everything they possessed except 
what they had in their hand-bags. 


{——__—__—_ 

“My dear,” said a wife who had been married 
three years as she beamed across the table on her 
lord and master, “‘ tell me what first attracted you 
tome? What pleasant characteristic did I possess 
which placed mo above other women in your 
sight ?’ 

Sand her lord and master simply said : “T give it 
1 


up 


To the first ten readers who send correct solution we will present match-boxes. Mark postcards “ Juggle.” (See page 224.) 
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Our Courts 


Hie Only Drawbacks, 

“He had a little cough, and a little bronchitis 
which tnrned to pneumonia, and a few fits while he 
was teething, but otherwise he ailed nothing,” a 
woman stated of her baby, on whom an inquest was 
held at Bethnal Green. 


Served the Purpose. 

A youth of poetical ideas was charged with being 
® “musical pirate,” and was remanded in custody. 
When place. inside a cell he exclaimed in a tragic 
manner to the attendant policeman: “ Stone walls 
do not a prison make, nor iron bars a cage.” 

“Perhaps not,” said the matter-of-fact constable, 
“but I think you'll find them an excellent imitation.” 


A Pleasant Introduction, 

A prisoner at Middlesex Sessions said to a witness: 
“TI onos brought a man to your house?” 

The Witness: “ Yes; you introduced him as your 
friend.” 

The Prisoner: “ What did he say?” 

The Witness: “Richard, you are a liar!” 
(Laughter.) 


[fclure Fars 


TURNING THE NUT. 

Here fs a further illustration of the fact that the 
use of money is not confined to its purchasing power. 
If you have occasion to turn a small nut with a largo 
spanner the position 
is awkward. But if 
you havo two or three 
pennies in your pocket 
and insert them be- 
eween the nut and 
the spanner a wedge is formed which enables the nut 
to be turned. Of course, any other piece of metal tho 
ae thickness would do as well if it happens to be 
at hand. 


—— 


GUARDING DRAINS. 


Dratys that are not constantly running are a 
favourite haunt for rats and moles and other vermin. 
These animals 
collect rubbish and | 
carry {t into the | 
pipes to make nests. | 
When the rain! 
comes and there is | 
a tlush of water the 
drain is blocked and 
rendered _use'ess. 
To prevent this a 
round grate, like the 
one illustrated, is 
hung on a hinge in 
front of the drain. 
Being ds large as the 
pipe nothing can enter from the outside, but water 
rom the inside easily pushes the grate open and so 
escapes. | 


| : 
| 


Little Incidents Recorded from the Daily Papers that 
have Caused the Courts to Smile_. 


Quite True. 
At Highgate Police Court: 
Magistrate : “ What made you get drunk?” 
Prisoner: “A little drop too much.” 


He Asked For It. 

A ju ent debtor at the Shoreditch County 
Court, who said he was penniless, and leaned wearily 
on the witness-box ledge, was asked: “‘ What are you 
doing now?” __, 

The Defendant : “ Answering your silly questions.” 


Too Bad ! 

A stylishly-dressed woman told the magistrate at 
Willesden Police Court, that she kept a boarding- 
house, and complained of the conduct of one of the 
boarders. ; 

He came to her as a boarder, and when his money 
had gone she employed him as servant. He next 
wanted to bo master, and she put him out. He had 
now returned as a trespasser. 

The Magistrate: “ You must get someone to put 
him out.” 


We pay half-a-crown for each accepted picture par. u 


An Appointment. 
“J shall be at home to-morrow evening. Call fog 
me then,” said a prisoner et Tottenham to the 
detective who arrested him. 


Told ‘im Straight. 

Heard at Grimsby County Police Court: 

Solicitor (questioning a witness from tie 
country): “I suppose you did not care to be scen 
talking to this young woman?” 

Witness: “Oh, I didn’t mind. I aren’t particu. 
lar who I talk to. I’d as soon be seen talking to hey 
as be seen talking to you—(roars of laughter, in 
which the Bench joined). 


Wanted to See her Eyes. 

A young typist who appeared as a witness at the 
Bloomsbury County Court wore a hat of inverted 
saucer shape and more than ordinary size, the brin 
of which sina concealed her face. 

“Tip your hat back,” Judge Bacon commanded, 
and the girl raised the brim until her nose was 
revealed. 

“T cannot see your eyes,” the judge protested, 
“and they are the windows of the soul in a case like 
this.” 


sed on this page. We cannot undertake to return | 


unsuitable paragraphs unless accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. 


MAKING JAM-JARS. 


Tre way in which jam-jars can be made from old 
glass bottles is explained here ; the method is frequently 
practised in the back blocks of the colonies where jars 
are few and bottles many. A piece of stout wire 
nearly four feet long is heated at one end to make it 

liable, and then 
berit round 8 
bottle, a circle 
thus being formed 
with an overlap, 
A. If several 
bottles are to be 
treated, a second 
instrument is 
advisable so that 
one can be heat- 
ing in the fire 
whilst the other is 
in usc. When 
practically red hot 
the instrument is 

assed over the 
ttle as indicated 

in the top sketch, 
and the bottle 


. gently turned 
round so that the wire touches it on all sides. After 


ten seconds the loop is removed and the bottle plunged 
into a pail of cold water when the top will fall 
ff 


off. 

The sharp edges of the jar are afterwards nibbled off 
with a file or scythe sharpener. In this way also a 
sugar hasin or bowl can be made from a broken- 
necked decanter. 

The thicker the wire used the better, as stout wire 
a the heat far better than the thinner 

inds. 


BOILS QUICKER. 

Ween an ordinary kettle {s placed on a gas ring 
part of the flame extends beyond the base of the kettle 
and wastes itsolf in the 
alr. To confine the gas 


to ita pro purposc—- 
heating the. water—an 
fron should be 


fixed to the kettle, being 
kept in place by the pro- 
J mom casa icctions AA. Tho flame 
: then gon between the 
casing and the kettle, and the water boils morc rapid). 


= 


—1————_ 
SAVING THE QUARRY. 

Ir often happens when shooting wild duck In the 
low marshes, one drops a fine specimen into a shallow 
swamp with a soft bottom. If one has a well-trained 
retriever ready to 
hand there is no 
difficulty. - But 
without this it 
often means losing 
the hard-won 

uarry. Here isa 


simple device for | sy, WW 
securing the gamo 75 ss) 
without risk tothe b i PR 


tree. Drop one 
into the water and 
step on it, holding 

the second branch ready to drop when required. The 
branches distribute the weight, and prevent the foot 
from sinking in the mire. This method will also be 
found useful for crossing a marshy tongue of land. 


Fresh Facls 


Srvcg his return from America, Mr. Redmond, the 
leader of the Irish Parliamentary Party, has been 
nicknamed “ the dictator” by the Conservative Press. 
The original dictators were magistrates of ancicnt 
Rome, who were appointed at critical times, and 
invested with power of life and death over all citizens. 


TE sum of £40,000 collected by Mr. Redmond in 
America for Home Rule, has only been surpassed once 
before in the history of the movement. This was in 
1879-80, when Parnell and Dillon “stumped the 
States” and brought back £70,000. 


Tar Seine, which has again partially flooded Paris, 
has always been a troublesome stream in this respect, 
more than twenty serious inundations having been 
caused by it during the last hundred years. Amongst 
other French rivers, the Rhone, the Saone, the Loire, 
and the Garonne have also carned for themselves evil 
reputations in this direction. 


Tue four nurses who have voluntecred for plague 
duty in Suffolk, and who have consented to te te. 
ocnlated with plague vaccine as a preliminary, are 
facing a very real danger, for at the Pathological 
Ton in . ee several persons who 
unintentionally infected themselves with the vi 
of the disease. ee 


When sending Picture Pars, address your envelope to The Page Six Editor, 


et ee eee 


About Things that Appear in the Newspapers. | 


Dortxo the election of the Aldermen to assist the 
new Lord Mayor of London, anyone who is found in 
the building in which the ceremony takes place who 
{s not a Liveryman is liable to imprisonment. 


THE original sisters of the English Bon Successo 
Convent in Lisbon—which is to be allowed to remain— 
migrated from Sion House, Isleworth, now the residence 
of the Duke of Northumberland, in Henry VIII.’s 
reign. 

Very rarely indeed doesit happen thata shi 
at Lloyd’s as “ totally lost,” is siterwsds ected ate, 
as was the case with the London steamer Celia the 


other day. Only about four or five similar 
have been chronicled. hs Eee 


— 


Permission for troops to march through the City of 
London can only be granted by the Lord Mayor, 
Sir Vesey Strong. He also enjoys the distinction 
of being the only officer in the Kingdom whose office 
Tequires no renewal on the death of the King. 


Dorma the Tsar’s recent visit to the German 
Emperor, the ascent of eve airship, aeroplane, or 
balloon was most closely wate, for fear they should 
be commissioned by Russian Terrorists to drop 
explosives on the Royal Party. 


ena cote, eee ~ 


Tue last great organised crusade for the prevention 
of disease in England, prior to the present war against 
rats, was in 1896-97, when, in order to stamp out 
hydrophobia, more than 70,000 stray, diseased, and 


ownerless dogs were seized, and painlessly put to 
death. 


————» 


Farpay, which witnessed the ing of the recent 
tun on the Birkbeck Bank (about which the Chicf 
Accountant writes an article on page 203), has always 
been aday of ill-omen in banking circles. Two ‘Black 
Fridays,” indeed, stand out pre-eminently as days of 
financial disaster, the dates being Friday, December 6th, 
1745, and Friday, May 11th, 1866. 


Tue Royal Proclamation making ee December 
27th, a Bank Holiday, is the first of its kind to be issued 
under the provisions of the Bank Holidays Act. The 
last time that Christmas Day fell on a Sunday many 
business houses closed on Tuesday, while others 
opened. 


Tur plague of which we are hearing so much at the 
present time has swept all over the world. and has been 
responsible for more deaths than any other catastrophe 
known to the world At one time in Rome 10.000 
persons cape daily. In 1656,a few a before the 


memorable plague of London, 400,000 infans were 
carried off by the disease. 


Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta St.. London, W.C. 
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A Yew weeks ago & London man was sentenced 
to penal servitude for life for the crime of piracy. 
It sounds us to talk of the black flog in 
these days of thousand-ton liners and wireless 
telegraphy, yet the bald fact remains that piracy 
is by no means an extinct offence. 

This modern buccaneer was a steward who, after 
serving in various ships, was stranded at Callao, in 
Peru. There he picked oP with a man named Sherratt, 


d the two shipped a a small schooner, the 
oa Tigre. They, with the captain and mate, 
composed the whole crew. 


A week out from port these two precious scoun- 
drels attacked the captain and mate with an axe 
and gun, and literally made them walk the plank 
in the most approved eighteenth century fashion. 


Two Passengers as Pirates. 

They then renamed the vessel White Rose, and set 
sail for upwaere in particular. Meithies ine the 
first principles of navigation, so eventually they ran 
pri ‘in the Gilbert Islands, where they “wees 
promptly arrested. . 

The most case of piracy on record for 
years past occurred last August aboard the Alaska- 
Racifio liner Buckman, when two armed passengers 
made & deliberate attempt to seize the big ship 
and her cargo. 

One of them named Thomas took a revolver, 
went into the cabin, and coolly shot Captain Wood, 
then ran on deck to help his accomplice, whom he 


children may be kept in school so long as they 
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had left to tackle the mate on the bridge. But the 
mate had been too quick for the pirate, and Thomas 
reached the deck to find his accomplice in irons. 
ne . once seized a lifebuoy and jumped overboard. 
© was never seen i 
plc again he was, presumably, 
Aboard the Italian Transatlantic liner Margherita 
there was a few years ago a regular Captain Kettle 
battle. The steamer, after leaving Trieste, called 
at Messina, and there twenty-two villainous | 
Sicilians stowed themselves away. As soon as the | 
Margherita was out of sight of land they rushed on 
deck in a body and attacked the crew. 


A Fierce Revolver Fight. 


_They were surrounded and driven below, but at 
night broke out again, and rushed the officers’ 
quarters. The crew armed themselves with 


° 
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revolvers, and a fierce fight raged for over an hour. | 
Two of the mutineers were killed, a number were | 
wounded, and four sailors were badly hurt. At 
last the pirates were driven into the fo’c’sle, and 
while the crew stood guard the vessel steamed hard 
for Algiers, where the police took the ruffians into 


custody. | 


Pirates, as these instances prove, usually get the 
worst of it. But not always. Just three years ago 
the steamer Sophia was crossing the Black Sea from 
Odessa to Korthion, and the captain and passengers 
had just sat down to supper in th 
young men, masked and armed, appeared in the 


INSECTS AS SCHOOL PETS. 


In a report recently issued by a sub-committes of the L.C.C. Education Committee, it is announced that live insects, reptiles, and pets cherished by 


| want a cook—— 
e saloon when three | 
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doorway, and covered them, bidding them not to 
move on pain of death. 

At the same time two others seized the man at 
the wheel, and forced him to turn the vessel back to 
Odessa. Others—there were eighteen in all— 


apes the safe, and took out £5,000, the property - 
0 


a Russian bank. They then robbed the pas- 
sengers of all they possessed, disabled the engines, 
an hig one boat, and taking the other two, 
esca 

Chinese waters are still notoriously unsafe. The 
British steamer Sainam was raided near a Kong, 
in July, 1906, by a gang of desperadoes, who had 
ship as passengers. Three Europeans, Captain 


| Joslin, Dr. Macdonald, and another, held the saloon 


for a time. Captain Joslin was wounded and lay 
for dead, Dr. Macdonald’s brains were blown out, the 
third man managed to hide. The ship was looted. 
and her cargo carried off in five ‘‘snake boats.” 
There is, or was a few months ago, still in use 
Danish schooner named Emanuel, believed to be the 
oldest vessel afloat. She was built in 1749, and for 
years sailed the Caribbean Sea under the Black Flag: 


rn ef 


“So your boy Willum is an inventor?” said Mr. 
Giles, one morning. Farmer Corntops paused a 
moment before answering. 

“Yes,” he said at last. ‘‘ He has invonted a lot 
0’ labour-saving devices.” 

“ What are they ?” 

“Excuses for not working,” replied Farmer 
Corntops. 

—— t= 

Laby (at a servants’ registry office): ‘Now, I 
want a girl who will be able to think for herself ; 
one that I won't have to watch and correct every 
minute of the day. I want one in whom I can 
repose perfect confidence, sure that she will get the 
meals at the time and in the way I like them. I 

Manager: ‘‘ Excuse me, ma’am, but you don’t 
want acook. What you wants a fairy godmother!" 


are carefully looked after. Below, our cartoonist shows how this privilege may affect children 


and masters. 


2 combination 
rabbit-hutch desk. Sas CV 


on 


Patenr 


by scholars to keep their fish 


We pity the master if snakes are to 
“QPP be included as’ pets. 
ety 


g 


The circus 
proprietors son 
brings his pet to school. 


The ter 
forfeits from inattentive scholars. 


geographical globe can be used 


in; 


( sagt ~ 
Ponte 


Ri The bad poy of 
the schocl finds that 


\his pet saves him from 
a lot OF trouble, 


et 


‘Of all the sawe I ever saw, I never saw a saw that saws like this saw sawa”—wailed the harassed carpenter. m= 
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I wave sufficient 


My Notebook 


TONGUE TWISTERS. | 
thank you, to 


last me a considerable time, because most of them 
will take a good deal of learning. Mr. Henry 
Robinson, 8, Ashley Street, Scedley, Manchester, 
will get a very nice pencil case for the following : 

Once upon a time there was in New York City 
® white tblack and black bootblack, and the 
white bootblack asked the black bootblack to 
clean his (the white bootblack’s) black boots. 
So the black bootblack cleaned the white bootblack’s 
black boots with blacking, and the black bootblack 
asked the white bootblack to clean his (the black 
bootblack’s) boots with macking. 

Harr Tre ! 

But the white bootblack would not clean the 
black bootblack’s black boots with blacking, 
“eo the black bootblack gave the white bootblack 
@ black eye. ‘ 

When the case came before the Association 
of Bootblacks, they said that the black boot- 
black should not have blacked the white bootblack’s 
eye, and that the white bootblack must pay the 
black bootblack one cent. because the black 
bootblack had blacked the white bootblack’s 
black boots. 


—_—— 


YOUR BEDROOM. Henreisa 

What It Means to Your Health. frivolous 
thing to 

write 


about apparently, but really it is most important. 

Most people in planning out a bedroom fix the 
bed so that it faces the window. That is wrong 
to start with. It means that if you keep the 
blinds up, and you should do so if you want to get 
the fresh air that an open window will give you, 
the gr ge will wake you up. 

If the average sleeper could come out of the 
crisp morning air into his closed and darkened 
bedroom after he had slept in it for eight hours, he 
would, if he had any sense of sonal at all, be 
astonished at the exhausted atmosphere. 

Even the healthiest sleeper will make a room 
emell stuffy if there is not a free current of fresh air 
with it. 

And the whole system of blinds in a bedroom 
{fs wrong. There is no reason whatsocver why 
blinds should be fixed over the top of a window. 

Have your blinds fixed a foot lower than the top. 

That will enable you, if you open your window a 
foot also, to get a good healthy current of air into the 
room. 

You may say that your neighbours opposite will 
see in. They need not. You can have a small—a 
foot deep—curtain over the top of the window on 
8 roller, which can be released just before you get 
into bed. 

Bad sleepers might think this thing over. 


— 


SOME GOOD TIPS FOR THE Creee 
GAMBLER. gays: “4 

have a 

decent 


salary and a situation with good prospects. But 
just at the moment I am not making ,mone 
quick enough, because I want to get married. 
Another young fellow in our place made a clear 
sofit of over £200 in the late rubber boom, and 
e@ knew no more about the Stock Exchange 
than I do. He is certain he has another good 
thing, ,, Would you advise me to go into it with 
m 


If you think you can take a dose of “ Rough on 
Rats” and survive the event, Clerk, then I think 
with your present knowledge you might try the 
suggested experiment of gambling on the Stock 
Exchange. 

For one man who makes money this way there 
are a hundred who lose it. Up to a point your 
money is your own, and you would most likely get 
more fun in dropping it into the Thames and 
secing how big a hole it will make in the water than 
in gambling it away in something you know 
nothing about. 

Remember that there is a wide difference between 
speculation and investment. 

I don’t want to preach to you. I just want 
to use a little common-sense re: ing. So, if 
fou want a tip or two worth more than all the tips 


aes 
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you are ever likely to get from other persons 
interested in you, then here they are : 

Don't study the money market reports. Study 
your own job, and the whole business. In that 
way you will not only get ahead much faster than 
your speculating neighbour, but you will have 
fewer worries and attract great attention because of 
the rarity of your performance. 

Then your money is not altogether your own. 
What is the girl going to think and say if you lose 
it all, or some of it, and you have to keep her 
waiting another year? What may your employer 
think if he finds you wasting his time in worrying 
about things in which he is not interested. 

So that it doesn’t seem worth while, does it? 
Besides, here’s another good point. I have lost 
money on the Stock Exchange myself, and it has 
cxuslly been on “‘sure things.” 

Peres Keary. 


oho — 
PREFERENCE. 

A MERCHANT whose business failed called all his 
creditors together, and offered to settle with them 
at 10 per cent., giving them his notes payable in 
thirty days. . 

As most of the creditors had little hope of getting 
anything, they eagerly accepted the proposition. 
One man, however, stood out for better terms, and 
all efforts to get him to agree were futile. Finally, 
the bankrupt took him out into the hall, and said : 

‘* When you come in and sign with the others, I 
will make you a preferred creditor.” 

“ All right,” said the objector. ‘ Under those 
circimstances I will agree to a settlement.” 

The papers were signed, and all the creditors 
left, except the one who had been told he was to be 
preferred. 

“* What are you waiting for ?”’ said the man who 
had failed. 

“ Why, ee said I was to be preferred. I am 
waiting to know what I am to get.’ 

“* Well, I tell you—you will get nothing.” 

“Get nothing ? Why, you promised to make 
me a preferred creditor, if I would sign with the 
rest.”” 

“* And so you are; I make you preferred. I tell 
you now you get nothing. The others wait thirty 
days before they know it, and then they get 
nothing.” 


£10 IN PRIZES 


For Best Completed Limericks. 


Here is another of our Latest in Limerick Competitions, 
which we hope will help to amuse you during these long, 
dark evenings. 

The idea of the contest is as follows: Below you will 
find a five-line verze in which the last three syllables of the 
first, second, and fifth lines are missing. What we wish 
you to do is to complete these three lines so that they 
ig 5 with each other and make rp a Limerick. 

ere is an example, not to be used, which will show you 
how we wish you to make up your Limerick : 


A coster, who sold plums and greens, 
Once posed as a man of some means ; 
When a rude wit cri i 


* To your old trade go back,” 
Ina trice he was giving him ‘‘ beans.”* 


The words or syllables underlined show the additions that 
might have been made to complete the Limerick if it had 
been left unfinished. 

To the sender of the Limerick considered the best we 
will give a prize of £5; and in addition ten consolation 
gifts of 10s. each will be awarded. 

This is an absolutely free competition. 
require to send any postal 
your attempts 

The verse which we wish you to complete is as follows: 

A young would-be M.P, 
Once contested a seat——— 
When he said, ‘* For success 
All the girls I'll caress.” 
Iam sorry to say——— 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 
ne You are at liberty to use any rhyming word you 


You do not 
orders or entrance fees with 


e. 

2. In completing each line you must mot add more 
than three syllables. 

8. Write your completed Limerick on a postcard only, 
and address it to the Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C., and mark it ‘Seat’ in the 
top lett-hand corner. Attempts must arrive not later than 
Friday, December 2nd. 

4 To the sender of the attempt considered the best a 
prize of £5 will be awarded. e event of a tie, this 
amount will be divided. In addition, ten consolation gifts 
of 10s. each will be awarded to the competitors whose efforts 
come next in merit. 

We hope to publish the result of our sixth Latest in 
Limerick Contest next week. 
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A Convenient Bed. 

A BED has just been patented which will be of grat 
convenience to those whose rooms are none too !ir7>, 
This bed is so made as to admit of its being folded in19 
a small compass, and of being opened out to form 4 
single or double bed, according to requirements. ‘This 
is done by means of hinges and telescope posts; thy 
bedstead is perfectly rigid when opened. 


Blue Fishing-Nets. 

Way should fishing-neta be brown? Why should 
they not be blue, to match the colour of the sea as 
nearly as poate? On the natural principle of 
similitude of environment, that is the correct colour, 
and a recent e: iment has proved that fishing. 
boats with nets dyed blue get a greater haul of tish 
than those with brown nets. 


Father Tuck’s Annual. 

Farner Tocr’s ANNvAL, s bright compound of 
pictures, natural history articles, stories, verse, music, 
and games, is this year better than it has ever been, 
It has 256 pages, and every one of them is illustrated 
either in colour or black and white. As a Christmas 

resent for children it would be hard to beat. Messr:, 
phael Tuck & Sons Ltd. are the publishers, and 
the price is 3s, 6d. or 5e., according to the luxury of 
the edition. 
For the Desk. 

A SPLENDID little watch, made especially for the 
office desk, has just been brought out by Messrs. R.H. 
Ingersoll & Bro. It is one of their regular tive. 
shilling watches, but fitted into a case which allows it 
to be placed anywhere on a desk where it ie best sccn. 
At night it can be removed from the case and put 
into the vest pocket in the —_ way. They can 
be obtained from Audrey House, Ely Place, London, 
E.c. 


“The Rugby Card.” 

One of the most remarkable features of the presnt 
season has been the wonderful boom in Rugby football. 
Many readers who have begun to follow this pastime 
have written asking where they can get a cheap and 

pular guide to the clubs that take part in the came. 
The could not do better than buy “ The Rugby Card,’ 

ublished by Mr. C. E. Wallis, 3 Warwick Terrace, 
Fast Finchiy. It contains the fixtures of all the 
leading clubs, describes their colours, tells where thry 
play, and has lists of their leading office-bearcrs. The 
price of this handy little Rugby guide is twopence only. 


A New Game. 

Quire an excellent new game for Christmas is called 
Many Folk Misfitz. This is a species of card game. 
Each of the cards represents the head, body, or 
legs of a figure, and the cards being dealt out in the 
usual way, the idea is to make tricks by completing a 
figure, the head and body of which have already been 
exposed by other players, from your own hand. In 
the course of the game much good fun is to be had. 
The game comes from Messrs. G. W. Faulkner & Co. 
Ltd., of 79 Golden Lane, London, E.C., whose 
Christmas Cards and Calendars are famous for their 
beauty in design and finish. The Misfitz game costs 
a shilling. 


A Revolution in Crayons. 

ARTISTs, accountants, bank clerks, and, indeed, 
everyone who has occasion to use blue pencils or 
coloured crayons, will heartily welcome the new wax 
crayon which has just come into the market. The 
main idea of this new crayon is that it is so composed 
that it cannot crumble, cannot brush off, and will not 
smudge ; moreover, it doesn’t break when sharpened. 

These crayons, which must speedily supersede the 
ordinery chalk pencils, are made in all the principal 
colours, and cost a penny each, including a metal cast. 
They may be had from Keeani Walters & Walters, of 
Mildmay Grove, London, N. 


Ten Games in One. 
A most comprehensive game board has just been 
fought out by the Hayburn Company, of 1 Mitre 
» Cheapside, London. It | much like an 
ordinary draught board excent for certain coloured 
markings in some of the squares, and ten distinct and 
most entertaining games can be played on it. There 
is a new gamo of draughts for two, three. or four 
layers, five different football games, Bridge Draughts, 
‘our Game, Spot Game, and Roulette, for which 
latter a special epinner is inclosed. Naturally it 's 
impossible to describe all these games hers. It 's 
pas Siig to say that with this board in the Louse, no 
party need be dull. 


But hie complaint is remarkable in a way, the words “saw” and “sawe'’ appear so often [SF 
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Filon's (Oa Game 


ti Lente Drain Placs ses Waltaiday, 
ill e Place next Wednesday, 
Collegers Ww Novemlte: 30th 


Tax Eton wall game is foothall, tmnt footbal! 
played in a manner peculiar (o Eton, and unknown 
gisewhere. —_ 

Even at Eton it is only played once a year—on 
si, Andrew’s Day. The players number cleven 
each side, One eleven is choson from amongst the 
oppidans, that is to say, students who are not on 
the foundation, but board in the town. 

The other eleven is selected from amongst the 
collegers, who, however, are not called collegers 
py the oppidans, but “ tugs.” Concerning the 
crigin of this nickname there are two ditierent 
theories. The collegers thercsclves proudly claim 
ibat it is derived from the Latin gene togaia, the 
owned race, The oppidans retort contemptu- 
ously that it means notaing of the sort, but referred 
originally to a certain inferior portion of scrag-end 
of mutton, upon which the collegers were supposed 
o be fed. 

; Concerning the origin of the wall game iteelf, 
there is a groat difference of opinion. Those 
who contend that the game is of a comparatirel 
modern origin, pont out that the long brick wall 
which divides the playing ficlds from the Slough 
road, and along which the game is played, 
vas built no longer ago than tle year 1717, and 
that prior to that dato, as there was no wall, there 
could be no wall game. 


“Footer” in a Passage. 


On the other hand, ft fs known that amongst 
the games claimed as having been played at 
Eton some five centuries ago aro ‘‘ passage football,” 
“scrambling walls,” and ‘goals.’ “ Any one of 
these, or a combination of all three,” argue the 
advocates of an ancient origin for the sport, ‘‘ could 
easily have given rise to the present game.” 

. The theory certainly scems sound as regards 
passage football, at all events. Iragine a lo’ 
aod fairly wide passage or corridor, open at bot! 
ends, these open ends constituting the goals, and a 
lot of boys kicking the ball from one end to the other. 
You would certainly get, under such circumstances, 
tome very lively “‘football’’ of an exceedingly 
rudimentary character. 

Now take away one wall of the passage, plough 
a shallow trench along the site of its foundations as 
a boundary line, and you have a very fair example 
of the conditions that govern the modern wall 
game. Iniagine football played on a narrow strip 
of ground bounded on one side by a wall, and 
you get the wall game of Eton. 

The particular wall which does duty in the Eton 

ame is 110 yards long and 10 feet high. The 

ngth of the wall is the length of the ground. 
Tventy feet from the foot of the wall, and running 
penis with it down its whole length, is a shallow 
urrow.. This marks the breadth of the ground— 
20 feet. 

At one end of the long wall is another shorter wall 
at right angles to ii, in which is a door. This door 
is the goal at that end of the ground. It is 7 feet 
high by 3 feet wide, and it is situated about 20 yards 
away from the long wall. 

At the other end of the long wall there is no 
corresponding shorter wall, and consequently, of 
course, there is no door to serve as a goal. Soa 
‘light furrow is drawn at right angles to the wall, 
and continued to near the foot of a large elm tree, 
which stands conveniently about 28 yards away. 
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“ My hair is falling out, old chap!” a solicitor 
confided to @ medical friend. ‘Can you recom- 
mend something to keep it in?” 

“Certainly!” was the agrecable reply. “A 
cardboard box.” 

a 

“Tae camel can go cight days without water,” 
Was the intelligence impartcd to a little boy by a 
would-be instructor. 

“So would J, if mother would Iet me,” rejoined 
the lad, 

— > 
‘ st “Sure, th’ doctor says Oi've got tobaccy 
eart.” 
Pats “Ye’re safe, thin, Mike. If it’s anythin 
like so strong as the tobaccy ye smoke ut’ll shtan 
anything.” 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


A portion of the trunk of this tree, corresponding in 
sizo to the door at the other ond, is painted with 
white lines. and serves as the other goal. 

A few yards from eitier end of the long wall there 
are two other white lines, drawn perpendicularly 
from the top to the bottom. The space hetween 
cach of these lines and the end of the wall is called 
the calx, that at the door end being known as ood 
calx, that at the troe end us bad calx. ? 

Play is beg. at the foot of tho wall. exactly 
midway between the two ends, and ths zim | 
of each of;oing sido is to get the ball into 
tho other side's calx. This is very di‘ticult. | 
Remenber tiat the ground is over 100 yarcs lonj 
and only 29 fect wide. and that the players are the 
pick of the school for prowess and quickness, 
Gnily Two Goals Hae Been Scored. 

But if it ic a citicult feat fo. one side to dribble. 
push, and kick the ball right down the ground 
to calx, through the ranks of its adversaries, 
scientifically dizposed and crowded into so snill 
& space, it is a tar more difficult thing to score a 
goal. So diffict:'+ is ii, indced, that the feat has only 
been performed twice within living memory, once 
last. year and once in 1885. 

For a goa! is not scored by kicking, but by tirow- | 
ing the ball from calx at the tree or door, as the 
case may be. It is easy to understand, if you reticct 
how small is the space marked off—only 3 feet by 7— 
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most enduring. They wear padded caps, with taps 
tied under the chin to cover their ears, thick, coarse 
gloves, and strong, padded sweaters known 
generally as “sacks,” These safeguards are ne:es- 
sary, for their place is alwavs next the wall—the 
place of bonour-—and il is a hard wall and a rough 
wall. 

The game begins with a bully formed up against 
the wall midway Letween the vo goals, the two 
leading “walls” croaching and facing one anciher, 
the other “walls”? backing them up, and the seconds 
backing up tho other “wells.” The remaining 
players aro distrituted down the ground as 
described above, and are known by varions names 
descriptive of their duties yd po: isions, such 
us “behinds,” “ goals,” “long beliinds,”’ and “ tly- 
ing man.” 
¥ihen a Bully is Formed. 


As soon as the }ully is formed, the ball is rolled 
in from the outside. 't must. however, reach ‘he 
wall before play can begin, and until that mumerit 
the players remain motionless. crouching, oxpectant. 
jut the moment it touches ihe wall ail is changed, 
ard what looks to an outsider like pandemonium 
is let loose. 

Amitist the excited yells of a thousand boys, 
reinforced by perhaps twice that number of on- 
lookers, each side tries to force the ball through, 
past, or ovor the opposite sido’s defence, It is 
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A: WALL’ 10 FEET HICH 
B- THE GOALS 
C-cccDd CALX 

0: BAD CALX 


E + PLAYING AREA 20 FEET WIDE 
F + TREE 84 FEET FROM WALL. 

3 : FURROW 

N * 60 FEET FROM DOOR T° WALL) 


K: CENTRE °F WALL WHERE BULLY IS FORMED 


and how far it is from calx, that this would 
not be at all easy of accomplishment under any 
circumstances. ; 

But when you learn furihor that the defending 
side is allowed to range itself between calx and goal, 
and that if the flving ball is even so much as touched 
by apy one of thera in its passage from point to 
point, that then, even if it land in goal it is “no 
goal,’’ you will begin to wonder, not that only two 
goals have been scored in the course of a couple of 
a or 80, but that any have ever been scored 
at all. 


Eleven Players Each Side. 


And now as to the details of the came. First 
and foremost is the “bully.” This is rather like 
the Rugby “scrum,” afier it has reso!ved itself into 
action, but at the beginning it is formed on scientific 
and well recognised lines, which the “scrum,” of 
course, is not. 

Ten players constitute a bully, five on each side. 
Six of these are known as “ walls,” the oiher four 
are seconds. The remainder of the players, tweive 
in number, are ranged down tho ground on either 
side of the bully, in positions answering roughly 
to the “ forwards,” “ backs,” and so on, of football. 

The six “walls” are the pick of the teams, the 
strongest, the most athletic, and, above all, the 


Fatner: “ Why, I am told that you are in love 
with Miss Flossie Footlights.” 

Son (excitedly): “Just so, father, and if you 
have anything to say agains this estimable lady 
be good enough to wait until I am out of hearing.” 

Father: ‘Oh, I merely wished to toll you that 
I courted the lady myself wien I was your age.” 


£1000 RAILWAY 
£100 RAILWAY 
£100 CYCLING 
£100 AEROPLANE 


INSURANCE. 


By signing the coupon on Pag: iii, of the red 
cover you are entitled to receive the benefits of 
the above insurance. 


exhausting work, for the play is close in, and many 
hard kicks and knocks are given and received. 

If the ball flies over the wall, or across the 
boundary line. it is out of play, and cannot be kicked 
again by either side. A fresh bully is then formed 
at a point against the wall corresponding to the 

lace where it was kicked out, and the same per- 
ormance is gone through again, and these tactics 
are continued until one sie forces the ball into the 
other side's calx. 
Ten Points for a Goai. 

This accomplished, the attacking side is entitled 
to its “ shy,” but not, however, uatil certain formali- 
ties have been gone through. These consist in ons 
of them lifting the ball from the ground with his 
foot, and pressing it against the wall, while at the 
same time he, or some other player on the same 
side, must stoop down and touch the ball and cry 
“* got it.” 

Thereupon the umpire, if all the rules have been 
strictly observed, will say ‘‘ shy,” and the ball may 
then be thrown from any point within calx at the 
goal. It rarely reaches it, however, but asa shy 
counts one towards the ultimate score, the ctiorts of 
the attackers are not altogether barren of result. 

A goal, it may be explained, counts ten, but no 
number of shies counts a goal. The came lasts 
an hour, and ends are changed at half-time. 


SERVANT (to woman at the door): “ The mistress 
was tcok very ill Jast night, and can’t see anyone. 
Them’s my orders.” < 

Woman: “ Yes. Will you say that Miss Sims, 
the dressmaker, is at the door ?” 

Servant (after a bricf absence): ‘You are to 
walk upstairs, mum.” 


———» §-<--—--- 

As an old lady who was ill seemed much easier, 
the nurse in attendance said : 

“ Now, I think you will be all right if I put this 
bell beside you, and I will go and get a sleep.” 

“A sleep!” exclaimed the eld lady in evident 
wonder. “ Why, I thought you weve a trained 
nurse |”? 

“Tam,” said the nurse drily, “ but unfortunately 
wea are not traincd to keep awake for ever,” 


We offer ten pencil-casea for the best sentences on the same lines. Mark postcards ‘’Saw.” (See pase 224.) 
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By VERNON RALSTON. 


Prorssson ADDISON was a scientist of European 
repute. He was also, which interested me more, the 
father of an exceedingly charming daughter. To see 
Maud Addison occasionally I feigned an interest in 
science. Evening after evening I dropped in at the 
Professor's house. Evening after evening I followed 
him round his greenhouses watching his curious 
experiments on the cross-fertilisation of flowers. It 
was all on the chance of the Professor saying, when 
the light had failed : 

‘Come in, Mr. Carter; come in, and we will relax 
our minds over a hand at whist.” 

It was worth a couple of hours of technicalities to 
gee Maud Addison's dainty hands dealing the cards, 
and to be her temporary partner was an agreeablo 
anticipation of the day when I hoped to be her per- 
manent partner. 

However, one evening, when the Professor was deeply 
absorbed in the contemplation of some mieeratle 
flower, there was a crash, a breaking of glass, and 
a cricket-ball just grazed my head. 

“Do you know what that is?" said the Professor 
excitedly. 

‘* A cricket-ball, sir,” I replied. 

* It’s boy—boy—boy /” cried the indignant scientist. 
“Thank Heaven I never had a boy! Girls are bad 
enough, coming into the greenhouses with hats as 
big as umbrellas, and knocking flower-pots from the 
shelves, but boys!” 

The Professor's tone showed that he considered 
boys to be utterly loathsome beings. 

* That ball,” continued the Professor, ‘‘ might have 
destroyed the results of months of experiment.” 

I was more concerned with the fact that it had 
nearly broken my head, but that aspect of the case 
did not seem to interest the Professor. 

“Let us see if we can catch the rascal,” I said, 
eager to get away from botanical technicalities. “‘ He’s 
sure to be looking over the wall to see where his ball 
has gone.” 

“A highly practical suggestion. I commend you, 
Mr. Carter.”’ 

I crept cautiously out of the greenhouse, followed 
by the Professor, and spied not a small boy but a 
gentleman looking over the garden wall. The eteeniee 
was a slim, sallow-complexioned individual, and he 
bowed ully as he addressed me. 

“T fear, sir, that I have damaged your property 
fn my devotion to your national game. I regret 
exceedingly if my ball has spoilt your greenhouse.” 

Professor Addison looked curiously at him. 

“The damage is trifling, sir. Your enthusiasm for 
our national sport—even at this time of the year— 
more than atones for any trivial inconvenience. 
Here is your ball, sir. I was not aware that our 
national game had spread to Spain.” 

“It has not, sir, but it will, It is what we need, sir, 
a national sport that will unite the nation. I came 
over to England to investigate the causes of the 
greatness of your people. I found that all men were 
equal on your cricket-fields, I see your Prime 
Minister and the leader of your Opposition sitting 
side by side at the cricket-ground of your Lord's. It 
is national unity that we need in Spain, so I chose this 
the best of your games. I practise it assiduously in 
the a of my temporary residence. Already I am 
so efficient that I can throw the ball over the house-top. 
When I have mastered that, then I begin the handling 


of your bat. In time I shall become a proficient. 
Yet I deplore that in my efforts to benefit my com- 
patriots I have damaged the property of an English. 
man. Permit me, sir, to recompense you.” 

‘“‘T am already recompensed, sir.” 

“In what way, may I ask?” 


“ By the ingenuity of your idea. MayI compliment 
you upon it, and wish a * Good evening’ ?’ 

The Spaniard bowed politely as he returned the 
Professor's salutation. 

‘* How did you make out that he was a Spaniard ?” 
I asked as we walked away. 

** You noticed the difficulty he had in pronouncing 
the letter ‘b.’ It became almost ‘v’ as he said it. 
That and his dark complexion were enough to settle 
the question of nationality. Cricket, indeed! Re- 
rea a nation by means of cricket! What an 
idea.” 

“* Well, it might be an improvement on bull-fighting,” 
I bazarded. 


Frciballers, can you tell us, “ Why was the inside left?” 


Desh 


The Story of a Professor's 
Marvellous Discovery. 


Complete Short Story. 


“ Not in the least, sir. Who ever 


heard of a bull-fight being pro- 
longed over three days ? Really, 
this incident has quite broken my 


train of thought. Perhaps you 
will join us at the whist-table to- 
night, Mr. Carter?” 

I accepted eagerly, and never in 

my life did I see the Professor 
yisman lay such an abominable game. As 
ra) f was in partnership with his 
daughter, I took no notice of his 
blunders, but at last he revoked 
so palpably that I had to mention 
{t. He looked across at me apolo- 
tically. ‘ 
i eae me, Mr. Carter,” he 
began, “T was thinking of some- 
thing else, and whist, above all things, requires 
concentration of thought.” 

“You are thinking about those dreadful plants of 
yours,” said his wife sharply. . 

“Not at all, my dear. I was merely trying to 
remember the name of the Italian politician who said 
he only dreaded two things—a silent Frenchman and 
a talkative Spaniard. What a remarkable head that 
man had, Mr. Carter! Did you notice the curious 
bulges at the side of the temple. However, let us go 
on with our game. My dear, you might have the 
goodness to inform me what are trumps. 

The Professor's daughter chanced to be going away 
for a few days, and, as my interest in the cross-fertilisa- 
tion of flowers was not overwhelming, it was some 
time before I called. : 

When I went in, the Professor exclaimed : “i have 
been waiting anxiously to see you, Mr. Carter. 

I trembled lest he should have discovered my 
attachment to his daughter and have disapproved of it. 

“Have you some of those new orchids to show 
me ?”’ I asked. 

“No; I have had much difficulty in keeping my 
mind on my work. That Spanish gentleman in the 
house behind us interests me immensely. His en- 
thusiasm for cricket is stupendous. He is * at day- 
light throwing his cricket-balls right over the house 
from the garden-front to the back. I expect at any 
moment to find that he has let a ball slip and destroyed 
some of my cherished seedlings. Yet that is not 
what bothers me. I understand that this house 
behind mine is occupied by a Miss Finch who takes 
in paying guests. Do you think that you could go 
there and, on pretence of securing rooms, extract 
from her all she knows about this resident of hers?” 

I readily agreed to oblige the Professor, and at once 
went round to see Miss Finch. She was a plump, 
amiable little body who, at my first word, threw up 
her hands in astonishment. 

“T call it almost a providence,” she began. ‘“‘ Here's 
the Spanish gentleman I've had for three months 
been and given me a week's rent instead of notice 
to-day and left this afternoon. I was just sitting down 
to think about writing an advertisement when I 
heard your ring.” 

‘Didn't the rooms suit him ?"’ I said casually. 

“My boarders are always suited,” replied Miss 
Finch, drawing herself up proudly. ‘ Of course he was 
comfortable in my house, but he's got to go back in a 
hurry to Spain, poor fellow. He said it was busincss.” 

“T should think you found it rather awkward 
having a foreigner,” I said. 

“No,” returned Miss Finch knowingly ; ‘‘ men are 
all much alike. They need looking atier: but if you 
treat them well they're no trouble to manage. 
Of course Mr. Espartero had his faults. It seemed a 
pity for a grown man to be spending all his time 
cricketing. - I told him when he first began throwing 
balls over the house that I should hold him responsible 
for all breakages, and that I couldn't allow it_on wash- 
days when the charwoman was going in and out of 
the back-garden. But I’m letting my tongue run 
away with me. What attendance would you be 
likely to want ?” 

She showed me round the house and garden, told 
me her terms, and I said that I would let her know 
my decision in a day or two. 

“That's all right,” said Miss Finch. ‘“ Only mind 
you let me know. I’m not dependent on my gentle- 
men boarders, though the money’s useful, and I like 
to have a man in the house in case of burglars.” 

I went back to the Professor and told him all that 
T had learned. ah 

“Then you noticed nothing particular about the 
house ?”” he asked. 

“ Nothing, except that Miss Finch has had all her 
pet dogs stuffed and sct up as ornaments.” 

The Professor could not restrain his impatience. 
“ Nonsense, sir! I mean, had this lodger of hers left 
anything behind ?” 

*T saw nothing. Miss Finch told me herself that 
he had very little luggage. He packed up and went 
away in an hour this afternoon.” 

“And you noticed nothing in the garden ?” 

“ No.” 

“Good heavens, what have you eyes in your head 
for? Go back at once and look at the lawn behind 
the house.” 
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“ But what excuse can I make to Miss Finc!, 9” 

“Oh, ask her anything! Haven't you a grain of 
imagination ?” 

I looked over the dividing wall of the garden: anq 
saw that in Miss Finch’s garden there was a smaij] 
shed. An idea came to me at once. 

“Well, I might ask her if that shed would do tg 
keep my motor-cycle in.” 

I went back to tho house and made the reqnesy 
that I might look at the shed. Miss Finch made no 
demur, gave me the key, and excusing herself on tba 
pa that she was just starting to cook her supper 
let me go alone. I went down the garden, glanced 
casually into the shed, and then walked back across 
the lawn. I looked at it closely, and saw that there 
were small round indentations in a good many places 
but I could find nothing else. I stayed till I dare stay 
no longer, and then went back to the Professor. 

“Well,” he said eagerly, “ what about the lawn.” 

“ He's knocked it up pretty well with his cricter. 
balls,’ I said. ‘ They've marked it deeply in several 
places, but really, sir, I could not find anything else.” 

“T expected that,” he said. “That settles my 
little problem. He left for Spain this afternoon, you 
said. I'll go in and get a Continental Bradshaw.” 

He returned in a few minutes with an envelope in 
his hand. ‘Don’t open that for four days,” he said, 
“It contains my solution of this curious problem. 

I was so much more interested in his daughter than 
in the Professor that I regret to say I forgot all ahous 
the envelope. Four days later I met Maud Adiison 
at my tennis-club. I had the chance of escorting her 
home, and was daring enough to propose to her on 
the way. Happily I found that she, at any rite, 
approved of me ; but when we reached her home «0 
said demurely, ‘I don’t know what father will think 
of it, Frank. Come in with me and we'll break it 1) 
mother. If anyone can manage him, she can.” 

Mrs. Addison beamed on me when I told her, and 
was good enough to promise that she would try to 
make the Professor regard the matter favourably, but 
just as she was talking to me there came a furuus 
rat-tat at the front door. 

“That's father’s knock,”’ exclaimed Maud. 

“Go in the garden you two,” said Mrs. Addison, 
“ whilst I talk to him.” 

We had not been in the garden for long when I 
heard a shout and saw the Professor rush out of the 
French windows on to the lawn. 

“Don’t take too much notice of him,” whispers 
Maud. ‘His bark is worse than his bite. He was 
just the same when Mildred got engaged.” 

I went boldly to meet the Professor. 

“T am sorry, sir, if our engagement does not met 
with your approval,” I began, “ but I promise vou 
that I shall be a good husband to Maud.” 

“Don’t worry me about trifles,” cried the Professor. 


*“ Where's that envelope ?” 


“What envelope ?"’ I asked innocently. 

The Professor glared at me. ‘* The envelope I gars 
you the other day.” 

By some lucky chance—had it been otherwise I 
think the Professor would have cast me off for ever— 
1 had it in my coat-pocket. 

“Here it is,” I replied. ‘“ Do you want it?” 

“Open it and read it aloud,” he cried. 

I tore it open and read: “Some distinguished 
Spaniard, probably in Barcelona, the storm centr, 
will be assassinated shortly. The assassin will thi vs 
bombs upon him over the houses from a neighbouring 
street.” 

‘* Now read that,” he cried, thrusting an evening 
paper into my hands. 

I read the paragraph he pointed to. 

“Reuters correspondent at Barcelona wires: 
‘General Neyler, Captain-General of Barcelona, was 
assassinated this morning whilst passing throuzh tls 
town on his way to the station. Three officers and 
ten men of his escort were also killed and the remainut 
desperately wounded. The assassins, who evident! 
had the Captain-General’s passage signalled to them 
by an accomplice, threw percussion bombs over the 
houses from a neighbouring street, and consequent!y 
wes unmolested.’ ”” 

“There,” said the Professor, ‘didn't I solve the 
roblem. I knew from the man’s curious bulging 
ead that he was a fanatic ; it is a characteristic tyvc 

I guessed, too, when I saw him practising with cricket. 
balls what his motive was. When I found he tied 
substituted something heavier for a cricket-ball—cl-¢ 
why the indentations on the lawn. a cricket-bull 
leaves only the most trifling shark—then I was cert«in. 

‘He had been practising with a ball of metal, 59 
that he could throw the correct weight with accuracy. 
Yet suppose I had laid my theory before Scotlind 
Yard, would I not have been laughed at? What were 
you saying to me, my dear fellow—that you and Maud 
were engaged. Ah, that was what my wife was trying 
to tell me in the house just now. Well, well, [supe ® 
such things have to be! I hope, my dear fellow, tt 
when you settle down to take things scriously, "4 
will enjoy the greatest happiness of existence. 

‘A good wife, I suppose you mean?” 

“No, sir; the supreme joy of life is the formation 
of a correct logical deduction from a limited numbet 
of facts.” 
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MERAS NOT 
CA ALLOWED. 


Don't Carry One in Portugal, China, or Africa. 


Tae Jockey Club, the Parliamert of the British 
Turf, has istely enacted that caineras shall be 
banned within the inclosure at race meetings. ‘The 
press photographer will suffer with the amateur. 

In sao days many people carry a camera exactly 
as they would a handkerchief or an umbrella, and in 
the country they are usually frec todo so. Almost 
the only places where cameras are refused admission 
are dockyards, both public and private, forts, and, 
of course, prisons. 

Abroad, the tourist must be very careful indeed 
about snapshotting right and left. Germany, 
three years ago, p a special Bill through the 
Lteichstag dealing with this matter, and imposing 
heavy penalties upon those who infringe the 
regulations. . ; 

Damages to the amount of £300, with a fine of £50 
or two months’ imprisonment, will henceforth be 
the fate of anyone who snapshots a private person, 
a work of art, or the interior of a private building 
and circulates or publishes the picture without 
permission. . 

Persons in the public eye, such as members of the 
Royal Family, statesmen, actors, and well-known 
divines are excepted, and so, too, are public build- 
ings and works of art in public gallerics. 

It need hardly be said that it is risky in the 
extreme to attempt to take pictures of any forts or 
warships belonging to foreign countries. Even to 
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Carry @ camera when within the lines of a fortified 
town exposes the owner to the risk of arrest. 

In Portugal the authorities are curiously sus- 
picious. A gentleman recently wrote to a London 
paper saving that he was pulled up for snapping the 
Royal palace at Cintra. It is possible, however, 
that under the new Portuguese réyime tie palaces 
will no longer be held so sacred, 

In Italy the camera of the tourist is made a means 
of providing revenue for that somewhat 
impoverished country. If you carry your camera 
when on a visit to Pompeii or others of the recently 
excavated ruins, you may take as many photographs 
as you please. but you are forced to pay a small fee 
for each plate exposed. There are many parts of 
the world where the use of a camera may not be 
actually illegal, but yet is excessively dangerous. 

The Chinese have a horror of being pictured. 
They have the idea that the possession of the 
photograph of any individual gives the possessor 
some form of mystic power over that person. 

Many savage tribes in Africa have a similar belief, 
and natives placed before the camera will hide 
their faces with their hands. 

The same superstition holds good even in some 
parts of Europe. In January, 1907, a Montenegrin 
priest was driven out to sea in a small boat, and 
eventually wrecked off Caltaro. 

Some ill-disposed person spread the report that 
he had taken a photograph of his daughter and her 
husband in church after their marriage. This 
was considered sacrilege, and the unfortunate 
offender was rofused sanctuary, and, in consequence, 
very nearly died of hunger and exposure. 


WE WANT YOU TO WIN 


the New Triplets Contest announced below. 


w £1,800 Is. Gd. w 


has now been Awarded in these Contests. 


——eeeEeeeeeeeeemem™""» 


WHAT TRIPLETS ARE AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 

To make a “Triplet” you take any one of the three phrases of three words given below 
and add to it three additional words which begin with the same letters as the words of 
the phrase you have chosen. These initial letters may be used in any order you like, and 
the words you think out should have some bearing on the phrase selected. It is the three 


words you add that are called a “ Triplet." 


The three phrases from which you are invited to make Triplets are as follows: Minding 
The Baby; Alarum Clock Sounds; Latest Popular Song. 


Here are examples which will show you at a glance how to make “Triplets.” Please note 


that you must not use any of these examples: 


Phrase: 
Minding The Baby os 
Alarum Clock Sounds sas 
Latest Popular Song sr 


Frample Triplet: 
Mary Thinks Bothersome 
Seldom Awakes Cook 
Possesses Little Sense. 


YOU MAY SEND TWO TRIPLETS FOR SIXPENCE. 


RULES WITH WHICH COMPETITORS 
MUST COMPLY. 


1 Allattempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 
form, or they will be disqualitied. Two Triplets may be 
written on one entry form; but any number of entry 
forme may be sent in provided each entry form is accom- 
panied by a postal order for 6d. . 

2, When you have filled ur the entry form, ent it out, 
attach to it a postal order for sixpence, und place it in an 
envelone addressed to the Epitur, fearsun’s Weekly, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. . 7 

3. Mark your envelope ‘‘ Triplets No. 24 
iu the top left-hand corner. 

4. All attempts must arrive on or before 
Tiursday, December Ist. 

5. Everyone who enters must send a postal 
order for 6d. with the entry form. The 
P.O. must be made payable to C. Arthur 
Pearson Ltd, and must be 
crossed “& Co.” in the 
manuer shown in this ex- 
ample. The number must 
be written in the space pro- 
vided on the entry form. 


ENTRY FORM. 
No. of Postal Order siccscssscccsecsseessees iP iiiehishce ee weston etic, és 


Pee meee e eee tere rer eeeran ren eee eee eeenees 


this three-fourths will be divided amongst all such 
senders, ae 

7. The remaining one-fourth will be awarded in gifts 
by the adjudicators amongst those competitors whose efforts 
show merit. eae 

8. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to 
the loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 

9. No correspondence will be entered into in connec- 
tion with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 

10. The published decision is final, and coupetitors 
may only enter on this understanding. 


TRIPLETS No. 24. 


Phrase Selected ..... Sicapish Wau dvtadiaasinsaitien Vinten saiieguvweateunaiestiasaer 


Triplet . 


Seen eee renter reeear coe sereee 


Pease: ‘Selected vcsccceveccuscesiusnassiseusasesesnavseexensverdscapeyeeee™® 


Triplet . 


errr reer Pere 


Where one P.O. of higher 

value is sent to cover more than one entry 
form, the mumber of this P.O. must be 
Written on each entry form. 

6. Of the amount received (after deducting 
ten per cent.), three-fourths will be divided 
amongst the senders of the ten Tri; lets 
which are considered to be the best by the 
adjudicators, by whom originality of ilea 
will be taken into consideration. If there 
are more senders than one of a Triplet thus 
welected by the adjudicators, a tenth part of 


Signed 


Address 


I agree to abide by the decision published in “ Pearson's 
Weekly,” and to accept it as final, and I enter only on this 
understanding, and I agree to abide by the printed conditions. 


tee eeeeeees Pree 
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° eee 
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Result of Triplets No. 21 will be found on Page iii. of Red Cover. 


We will award balf-a-guinea for the best answer. 
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Sporting ; 
Go Sore 


Some Special Pars About All Sorts of Sports 
and Pastimes. 


THE new Mayor of Ipswich, Mr. P. W. Cobbold, is a 
very good cricketer, and plays for Suffolk. 

One of tho competitors ‘at the recent Folkstone 
Fishing Festival received a nasty bite in the thumb 
from a conger eel, 


THERE was an entry of seventy-one for a one-mile 


roller-skating handicap at a London rink the other 
week, This is a world’s record, 


A Lrxcoxy football player received severe concussion 
of the brain through “heading” a ball that was 
travelling swiftly the other Saturday. 

Accorp1n¢ to ancient custom, the hunt servants of 
the Berkeley Hounds, under the mastership of Lord 
Fitzhardinge, wear yellow coats instead of pink. 

Tar most popular wood for the manufacture of 
aeroplancs is hickory or pine, the best fabric is fine- 
spun silk, and the frame-work is strengthened by 
ordinary piano wires. 


Gtossop is one of the few professional clubs which 
are not limited liability companies. Mr. S. H. Hill, 
a millionaire, who once won the Waterloo Cup, runs 
it as a hobby almost. 


Macconocaig, Everton's back, evidently realises 
that there are other things besidcs football in life. He 
is resuming the night educational classes which were 80 
popular with his fellow-players last season. 


Ar Birmingham recently Frank Wootton rode two 
winners and two dead-heats in five consecutive races. 
That three of the first four races on the programme 
here Fe have resulted in dead-heats was surely a 
reco’ 


In a recent match between South Weald and 
Ranford United, the only three balls on the ground 
were burst through being kicked against a barbed 
wire fence, and consequently the game had to be 
brought to a premature conclusion. 


Tp C. Pinkham, last year's Cambridge goalkeeper, 
does succeed in getting his Rugby Blue this season, 
he will achieve what no one since C. B. Fry has done. 
Fry got his cap for both codes, but could not turn out 
in the Rugger match owing to injury. 


Five Oxford games captains took their degrees at 
the same examination the other day. They were 
G. Cunningham (Rugby XV.), A. G. Pawson (cricket), 
J. B. Bickersteth (‘* Soccer ”’ XI.), J. F. Worsley (cross- 
country), and J. S. Youle (hockey team). 


In the forthcoming big horse show in New York, 
Queen Wilhelmina of Holland is exhibiting four 
thoroughbred horses. These valuable animals recently 
had a narrow escape from being burnt to death, their 
stables being completely destroyed by fire. 


CoNSIDERABLE excitement is being caused in New 
York by the English wrestler Bingham. He has 
* cleaned up ” all the light-weights around New York, 
and is at present training to meet Eugene ‘Tremblay, 
the present holder of the light-weight championship. 

Tue latest disease is Aeroneckitis, which is a serious 
stretching of the muscles of the neck, caused by 
straining the head to watch aeroplanes flying. Three 
hundred thousand pcople are affected by it in America 
owing to the recent aviation mecting in Belmont Park. 

Berore undertaking his motor race against Barney 
Oldfield, Jack Johnson, the coloured heavy-weight 
champion of the world, insured himself against accident 
and death for £3,000. Several American companies 
declined to take the risk, and arrangements were made 
with a big London company. 

Smoxkrna is considered prejudicial to success in most 
forms of athletics, but apparently it is not harmful to 
long-distance cyclists. ‘rank Wingrave, the well- 
known twenty-four hour rider, was smoking a cigarette 
one minute before he started on his three hundred and 
sixty-five mile “grind”? in the last North Road 
twenty-four hours’ race, and he has been known to puff 
a cigarette whilst actually racing along at twenty miles 
an hour, 


Mark postcarde “Ineide.” (See page 224.) 
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WHY THE SQUIRE LAUGHED. 

Travelling Inspector (cross-questioning 
the terrified class): ‘And now, boys, 
who wrote Hamlet?” 

Timid Boy : “ P-p-please. sir, it wasn’t 
me. 

Travelling Inspector (the same evening 
to his host, tho squire of the village): ‘ Most 
amusing thing happened to-day. I was question- 
ing the class, and asked a boy ‘ Who wrote Hamlet?’ 
and he answored tearfully, ‘ P-p-please, sir, it 
wasn't me.’ ” 

Squire (after loud and prolonged laughter) : “ Ha! 
ha! That’s good; and I suppose tho little beggar 
had done it all the time.” 


et 


Defending Counsel (to witness in bandages): 
“Are you married ?” 

Witness : “No, I was knocked down by a cab 
last week.” 

a 

“So his mothor intends making a pianist of 
him?” 

sé Yes.” 

“* Who is to be his master 2” 

“She hasn’t got that far yet; at present she is 
merely just letting his hair grow.” 

a Pr 

Farmer: “You had a firo at the manse this 
morning. Any scrious loss ?’” 

Mintster : ‘“‘ Yes; ten years’ sermons were com- 
piotely burned.” 

Farmer (with the memory of many & weary 
funday morning): ‘‘ Weel, but they made @ gran’ 
blaze ; they were so dry, ye ken.” 

a Pel 
HAND-READING. 

“Do you know anything about palmistry, 
Herbert ?”’ she asked. 

‘Oh, not much!” he answered, with the air of 
modesty which is not intended to be implicitly | 
believed in. ‘Not a great deal, although I had an 
experience last night which might be considered a 
remarkable example of the art you mention. I 
lyappencd to glance at the hand of a friend of mine, 
and I immediately predicted that he would presently 
become the possessor of a considerable amount of 
money. Before ho left the room he had a nice little 
sum handed to him.” 

“* And you told it just from his hand ?™ 

“Yes. It had four aces in it.” 

a 

Fair Girl : ‘My father made his fortune when 
ho was a young man. Would you like to know 
how he did it?” 

Gallant Youth : “ Not particularly ; but I would 
like to know if he still has it.” 

‘“Wrert’s that umbrella I lent 
you?” 

“Jones borrowed it. 

“On, nothing! Only the icilow | Mihi, 
I borrowed it from says the owner J 
has been asking him for it.” 

a 

She : “ Yes, I like Ted ; he is a 


extravagant.” 
Ile: “ That is hardly the best 
quality for a husband, is it ?” y 
She: ‘ Of course not ; I am not 
going to warry him.” 


LEADING UP TO IT. 

“ Gran’Ma!” 

“ What is it, pet?” 

* You're pretty old. ain’t vou ?”’ 

“Yes, dear, grandma is very 
old.” ; 

“ An’ will you Cie aficr a while, 
an’ won't I never, never see you 
any more ae 

‘T fear so, my child—very soon, 
now!” 

“Oh, gran’ma! When I die, 
too, c’n I to buried close beside 

ou?” 

‘The old lady was so affected 
that she could noi speak—she only 
clasped the innocent prattler to 
her breast. Her emotions so over- 
came her that she could scarcely 

“* Gran’ma, will you please gimme Bil Sicko D. 


a halfpenny ?” 


You can put something in a person's right hand that he cannot hold in bis left band. 


uips and. Jesllels 


Failed for lhis week only 


by SEYMOUR HICK. 


OBEYING FATHER. 
“Waar?” said the little girl. - 
. ‘The father was rather fastidious as to speech, 80 
he said to the five-vear-old : 
“You should never say ‘What?’ my dear; 


Iways say ‘I beg your pardon.’ ”’ 
7 That the little. rl tok the command too much 
to heart was made clear the other day when the 
maiden, pointing to a blossom, said : 
“*T beg your pardon’ is the name of that 
flower?” 
——— 
“My doctor told me I would have to stop eating 
much meat.” 
mn eR ee laugh him to scorn ?” 


“T did at first. But when he sent in his bill I 
found he was right.” 
—_12+—_ 


“Do you give your wife an allowance ?'” 

“Yes,” 

“How much do you allow her?” 

“Don’t you think it is rather impertinent for you 
to ask what my salary is?” 

oh 
POLITELY RESUKED. 

Aw old lady, who had been leaning over the rail 
to watch the passengers as they came up tho gang- 
way. suddenly approached the captain. 

* Please tell me, sir,”*she asked timidly, “ what 
time the boat starts.” 

“Tg starts, madam, when I give the word,” 
was the haughty reply. 

“Oh, indeed! I thought it startod when the 
engineer pulled theiever. Thank you very much!” 


——_+j+—_— 


Madge: “Don’t you think a girl should marry 
an economical man ?” 
Dolly : “1 suppose so; but it’s just awful being 
engaged to one!” 
> 
He was a self-made man, and was putting his 
claims before the electorate at a meeting. 


Werk FNpig 
Dec. 1, 19}, 
NATIONAL HISTORY, 

As a4 small boy was standing on ons 
of the best library chairs and ciy- ing 
with his grubby hands somo of the 
choicest bindings in the hookeace, jig 
progenitor entered suddenly, and cried 
rather sharply : , 

“ What aro ie Going ee that bookcase, Wilire3 3" 

* Trying to find the ‘History of E:cjand’ 
father.” _ sie 

“What for?” 

“ Why, Joe Rillings at our school says tha! Sysdy 
Tait played for Tottenham Hotspurs the year 
before last, and I say he didn’t.” . 


—_—~» > -.-— 
First Young Doctor ; ‘‘ When will you be able to 
get married?” 
Second Young Doctor : “Oh, almost at once! | 
only want about three more opezations.” 
—» [2 
“Tr’s a shame to have to ray for that water 
which Nature so bountifully snpplics.” 
Water-rate Collector : ‘‘ But Naturo doesn't snl 
the pipes, ma'am!” ale 
—_—-—~2= j @___— 
“ Goopness, Maria, was that plionograph opea 
during a cat fight ?” 
“No. I turned it on last night when vou were 
sleeping. Perhaps you will believe now that you 
snore.” 


> 


—~2 §o—_—= 


DROWNING A CAT. 

Mr. Penn: ‘“‘ They say thestreets in Muddlostong 
aro frightfully crooked ?” 

Mr. Hub: “They are. Why, Go you know, 
when I first went there I could haraly find my way 
about.” : 

“That must bo embarragsing !” 

“Tt is. The first week I was there T wiinted 
to get rid of an old cat we had, and ny wise got 
me to take it to the river a mila away.” 

“ And you lost the cat all right ?”’ 

‘Lost nothing! I never would have {curd my 
way home if I hadn’t followed the cat!” 


—-—t___. 


* Way did you get drunk ?” asked the mozisirate, 
age? only for a lark!” replied the prisoner 
airily. 


“ Indeed!’ replied the’magisirate. ‘ We hare 


“Gentlemen,” he said, “when I first camo to | cages for larks. You can have the use of ono {or 
this town as a boy, I had only eighteenpence in my | fourteen days!” : 


pocket.” 
“ Yos,” a critic at the back of the hall shouted, 
“ but there were other pockets.” 


2 


HE WAS BREAKING STONES. 


Mr. Cityman (to Bill Sikes’ double, who is after a job): “And how long were you at 
your last situation ? 
comprehend the next sweet query : Bill Sikes Degiiey what were vou.dolag?® 
Bill Sikes’ Double: " Three months.” 


ble: “ Three months.” 


—_—_—e jo — 


Ir was more than awkward—it was unkind— 
when a schoo!:naster, wishing to illustrate tin 
ing of the word “ slowly,” walked very siow |; 
the room, and on asking: ‘‘ How did 1 w.. 
received the prompt reply : 

* Disaco, sit, bow-legwzod, sir!” 


of 


_— 


Visitor: ‘Ts 
right?” 

Tired Hostess (at the end of ier 
patience and politeness): ~ On. 
no! That’s tho one we call 
‘The Visitor.’ ” 

Visitor: “ What a quaint name: 
Why?” 

Hostess: ‘“* Beeause 
go ! ” 


your — clock 


it docsa't 
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THE LAST RESORT. 

Mrs. De Fashion: “My deer. 
late hours, late suppers. and general 
sccial dissipation have ruined yout 
constitution.” ; 

Miss De Fashion (belle of six 
seasons) : “I know it, ma.” 

“ And your health is miserable.” 

“Yes, ma.” 

“And you are 
beauty.” 

“It’s all gone, ma.” 

“It really is, And so is your 
plumpness.”’ 

“I'm nothing but skin and 
bones.” 

“There’s no denying it, my 
dear. You are a moro wreck ui! 
your former self.” 

“ Too true.” 

“What are you going to do 
about it?” 

“ Get marricd.” 
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Week ENDING 
Dec. I, 1910. 


A NEW SERIFS FOR LADIFS: 
Se ee ee Een! 


No. I1.—The Care of the Hair. 
By Mademoiselle JEANNETTE, of Paris, 


(in this series of Eenuty articles no erpenstve 
treatments will be recommended, and everythiag 
angrested will be within the reach of the business girl 
who, while anxious to appear at her best, kas but tittle 
time or moncy to devote to Beauty Culture.) 

Besctievy. hair is within the rcach of every 
woman, for barring ill-health there is no reason why 
one and all should not possess a luxuriant head of 
hair. Most of the scanty and lustreless locks which 
completely spoil the appearance of so many girls is 
duo to neglect or bad treatment. 

A system of nourishment is as necessary for the 
hair as for the complexion, and ono of the most 
frequent canses of falling hair is a very dry scalp 
caused by lack of nourishment. 

To cure this, gentle massage should be given to 
the scalp every night with the tips of the fingers, 
which Eave been previously dipped in ordinary 
yellow vaseline. Shake the bair dewn and comb 
it out, then divide into strands, about ono inch 
apart, and rtb the vaseline gently into tho roots, 
eiter which give a good brushing with a fairly stiff 
brush, 

A Good Shampoo Recipe. 

Tho question of the shampoo end how often it 
should be given must depend upon the nature of the 
hair. Dry hair should be sheimpooed about once a 
month with the following mixture: Take half a 
bsr of pure Castille soa), cut into shsvings, and 
cissolve in hot water, softened with a little borax 
(about a teaspoonful), and to this add one pint of 
bay rum. woe 

Apply the mixture to the roots of the hair with s 
roft tooth-brush, parting the hair at intervals of 
bout half an inch, and scrubbing well into the scalp. 
When the whole of the head has been gone over from 
the forehead to the nape of the neck, add sufficient 
water to the remainder of the mixture to wash the 
hair potarigeoea Rinse in clear soft water, and dry 
with hot towels. : 

Very greasy hair will be much benciited by a dry 
shampoo about once a fortnight. Various recipes 
for » dry sharapoo are to be hac, but one ot the 
best (a shampoo much used by the natives of 
India) is made frem a mixture of two parts of pea- 
four and one pari of powdered osris-root. This 
should be well rubbed into the hair and tien have 
all the powder thoroughly brushed out, a stiff, long- 
bristled brush being used. The powder, in the 
proportions given, absorbs all the grease and 
renders the hair fine and glossy, 


Curling and Waving. 

The hair should be clipped at the extreme ends 
about once a month, and if at all inclined to be of 
uneven length, it should be singed. This can be 
éone by dividing the hair into small strands, 
twisting them round the finger of the left hand 
and with the right pass a lighted taper quickly over 
the extreme ends. . : 

Curling or waving the hair with hot irons is most 
injurious to it, and should be avoided if possible. 
When, however, the hair is particularly lank and 
waving is absolutely necessary, the best way of 
keeping the hair waved during all sorts of weather 
is to rub a little perfumed vaseline over it, leave it 
on for a few minutes, then wipe it carefully off 
with a soft towel. Heat the waving-irons and 
spply to the hair. When waved in this way tho 
crimps will last for several days, even in the dampest 
weather, and the use of the vaseline counteracts 
the ill-etfects of the hot irons. : 

Ten minutes should be devoted every night to 
brushing the hair, a good stiff brush being used, 
and when the hair appears very dry a few drops 
cf brilliantine or olive oil should be sprinkled on 
the brush. 

After washing the hair it sometimes appears rather 
dull and lifeless, and when this is the case a tonic 
thould be applied. An inexpensive and useful 
one may be made from two teaspoonfuls of castor- 


We will award 25 pen-Knives to the readers who firet tell uz what that something is. 
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oil and the same quantity of clycerine placed in a 
four-ounce bottle, and the remainder filled up with 
alcohol. Shake a fcw drops upon the head and 
massage well into tie scalp. 

Should the heir commence to fall out a lotion 
made from the followin: recipe will quickly arrest 
the trouble : Taks sweet almond oil, one ounce ; 
strong liquid ammonia (sol), one ounce ; spirit of 
rosemary, four ounces; cherry laurel water, two 
ounces 3; mix, and rub thoroughly into tho roots of 
the haiz every night. 

Grey hair must be very carefully washed if it is 
to look its best. and all forms of villas oil should be 
carefully excluded from any lotion used for it. It 
should be washed at least once a week and rinsed in 
waiter to which the slichtest tinue of blue has been 
given. This will make it appear silvery-white and 

revent the yellowish tinge so often seen on grey 
air, which is unbecoming. 
(Next week: “* How to Fave Beautiful Hands.’’) 


Mademoiselle Jeannette will be pleascd to 
enfwer questions on every aublect connected 
with Beauty or the Tetlet.. All queries will be 
answered throvgh the post, and should be 
accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope, 
Letters must be addressed to the Editor, 

Pearson's Weekly,” Renrictta Street, London, 
W.C., and should be marked “Toilet” in left: 
hand corner. 


——2- ji. —_—___. 
A POET WHO MADE MONEY, 

ALGrRNoN DreaMEYE wrote a volume of poems, 
and. by agreeing to bear any loss the publisher might 
incur, got them placed before the public. Some 
months later, in feer ant trembling, he wrote to the 
publisher to know how his masterpiece was selling, 
estimating his loss at about £80. 

“Let ine know how many cf the edition have 
gone off,” ran his humbio epistle, “ and what is the 
bal ince I owe you?” 

Tre publisher wrote back :— 

“ Dear Sir,--Your edition has gone cff, leaving 
a balance of £20 in your favour. Cheque inclosed.’ 

The pcet was in the seventh heayen—yet he was 
not satisfied. Ho rushed to tie publisher to 
inquire sho had boue!.t his book—friends, enc:ies, 
Suwnith’s booksial!s, o: who ? 

“ My dear sir, I think you had better not ask.” 

“Not ask; why not? You wrote to say the 
edition had been all sold ; it must have been scid to 
somebody.” 

* Pardon me—I wrote that it had ‘ gone off’; so 
it had, the whole of it. There was a fire in the 
warehouse, and the contents were insured.” 
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KNGWLEDGE TESTS. 
Six More Half-Guiness Offered to Readers this 
Week. 

Every morning, as you read your daily paper you 
find a number of words and erpressions the mean- 
ings of which are not quite clear, but about which 
you can find no information. 

Take, for example, the report of an aeroplane 
flight. You will probably come across such words 
as “aerodrome” and “ eguilivralor.’? You might 
have some shrewd suspicion of what they wean. 
On the other hand, you may fail to un:Jerstand 
them at all. ‘ se, 

We want to testp your knowledge. For this 
purpose wo give below half-a-dozen words or 
phrases of a topical interest, and will award half 
a guinea to readers who give the best explunation 
of any one of the words or phrases. 

Here are this week’s words and plirases: 


1. Devolution. 4. Pylon. 

2. The Barring Clause 5. Yellow Press. 

(in music-hall engagemenis). 6 The Lower House 
3, Belted Larl, of Convocation. 


First of all write the word or phrase you choose 
on the back of a poste.rd, and put your explanation 
in as short and precise a way as you can—in any 
case, you must not exceed filty words—and attach 
your name and address. ; 

You may send in your explanation of all the six 
if you like, but cach must be written on a separate 

steard. _ 

P aedvess your postcard to tho “ Test ” Editor, 

Pearson's Weekly, 18 Henrietta Street, Lonécn, 

W.C., to arrive not later than ‘Thursuay, December 

Ist. ’ 

Result of Contest No. 1 appears Next 
Week. 
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"Oh, I wish I cou'd do that, Fut I’m toe 
dreadfully stont for anything.’ 

“ But, my dear, Iwas as siont as you are; yet 

Antipon soon brought me down to proper 
fencing form and weight.” 


SHAPELY AND BEAUTIFUL. 


Syrstem IN We1cnt-REDUCING. 


Tt is not at all a difficult thing to reduce weight 
eee areal and acquire a shapely figure and 

autiful proportions if one goes tha right way to 
work. There must be system in the process, 
especially if you are very, very stout. 

o rational being nowadays euts a tremendous 
lot of animal food. In that we ave more sensibie 
than our forefathers; but with the famous 
Auntipon treatment for the permanent reduction 
of weight and cure of obesity, there is not the 
slightest necessity to stint oneself iu the matter 
vt wholesome focd. Rather the contrary; for 

1 waile the rapid decrease of weight effected by 
Antipou is going on, the body must ke amply 
supplied with nourishment. 

Waste of tissue gocs on constantiy, night and 
day, sleeping or waking, and a proper amount of 
food is esseutial to the repair of the same, whether 
you be fat or lean. With stont people undergoing 
the simple und harmless Antipon treatment it is 
the muscular fibre und the nerve tissue which are 
redeveloped and refortiiied, while the excessive 
adipose stored up in the kody is eliminated. 

Tke body requires a certain amount of fat. 
Health and beauty—aye, life itself—depend upon 
it, but the gross excess of unhealthy fatty matter 
| ia a destroyer o! bezuty and health and a menace 

to life. It is the rule cf the Antipon treatment to 
overcome tie chronic tendency to excessive fat 
formation, and this vitsl work it does to perfec- 
tion, thus effecting « permanent cure and 
complete eradivation of the disease of obesity. 
It will now be clearly scen why the satisfaction of 
a hearty satural appetice (created by Antipon) 
cannot i::terfere with the rapid reduction of over- 
weight ard the lasting recovery of symmetrical 
proportions. 

The reduction effected Ly Antipon within a 
day and a night ot the first dose ranges from 
80z. upwards, according to the degree of obesity. 
There is nct the slightest need to continne the 
doses when the figure is reduced to natural pro- 
porticns and the weight to normal, 

It will be seen by tie foregoing devils *that 
the fuumous Antipen trestment is aitoyether 
unique, and quite opposed to the wasting old- 
time treatmeut+, some of which still exist to-day 
in specious forn:s. 

Antipon is extremely palatable, though some- 
what tart, aud contains none but the mcst barm- 
less vegetable ir gradients. 

A Shefiield Trained Nurse writes:—“T have 
nsed Antipon in tic cise of the very fattest woman 
i have ever nursed. ‘i‘he result has been mar- 
veilous. Sheis getting sinaller andl beantifully 
less every day: ani the best of it is she is in per- 
tect health new, where before she has bad all 
sorts of troubies.” 


“ Glasgow, W. 

“ Nurse H——-— has taken Autipon, and was 
much better after it. One marked cliunye was 
breathing free.” 

Anrtipon is sold in bottles, 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d., 
by Chemists, Stores, ete. ; or, in tue event of 
Oidieuity, wey be had (on remitting amount), 

p carriage paid, privately acked, dircet from the 
Antipon Company, Olina: sirect, London, 8.E, 


Mark postcards “iiand.” (See p. 229.) 
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START TO-DAY! 


& 


PROLOGUE. 
John Hume, a young curate of @ Tendon East-end 
parish, falls *n love with Betty ( halmers, the winsome 
governess at the rectory, and tiey ure marricd, Seven 


years pass. The clergyman is now vicar at the country 
village of flallard’s Cross, happy with his wife and their 
Little girl, Mimi, It is the anniversary of their wedding- 
day, and six-year-old Mimi's birthday, and upstairs 
amerry gathering of the child's playmates are romping. 

John Hume is called out to visit an invalid parishioner, 
and during his absence a disreputable woman calls at 
the vicarage and sees the vicar'’s wife. 

Betty liume goes white to the lips. This woman, 
Mrs. Mowle, knows the terrible secret that has always 
haunted ler, for previous to her marriage she had borne 
a child, and Mrs. Mowle, midwije, had nursed tt during 
tts brief existence and seen it carried to the grave. 

“* What do you want ?” Betty falters. 

Mre. Mowle demands ten pounds as the price of her 
temporary silence, and whilst the terrified women hurries 
to her room to get the money the rridwife rifles the safe. 

Little Mimi, hearing a noise downstairs, creeps from 
her cot. She sees her father, who has suddenly returned, 
ordering a blacl:-bonneted woman from the house, und 
her mother shaken by sobs, “‘ Daddy,” she cries, 
“what has mummy done?” But John Hume points 
to the door and his wife. ‘‘Go/” he commands. 


FROM THE BEGINNING. 

Tre has rolled on. Thirteen years have passed 
since that horror-filled night, but the memory of it 
is always vivid in Mimi's mind. She has grown into 
a beautiful girl now, dainty and elfish like her mother. 

Lying back in a haycock, she is thinking of those 
bygone days when David Inglis surprises her. David 
was one of the guests at the birthday party 
thirteen years back. He was Mimi's idol, even in those 
days. They have been firm friends ever since, and 
something more on Mimi’s part, for she loves bim. 
David is now a journalist in London. 

“Mini,” he says, “I love you. And there, in 
the peaceful hayfield, he tells her the story of his Jove. 

As the two lovers wander slowly homeward 
Rupert Lang comes upon them. Lang is staying at a 
neighbouring farm. He has a keen, but unrecipro- 
cated, admiration for Mimi. The girl introduces the 
two men, and Lang returns to Thaicher’s Farm. 

Happy in the knowledge of Mimi's love, the jour- 
nalist obtains John Hume'sconsent to their marriage, 
and returns to his flat at Bewlay Street, N.W. 

One night, just as he is going out to post off a story, a 
woman pushes him back into his flat. It is Phebe, 
the girl who loved him three years ago, and then threw 
him over to marry old Durward Kenyon for money. 

She tries to confide in him the story of her marriage 
failure. But David is engaged to Mimi, and all his 
former love for the fascinating Phorbe is dead. He 
informs her of the altered circumstances, and offers 
to sco her to a cab. Then he pulls her back 
suddenly. Rupert Lang is coming up the stairs to call 
upon Madame Frayle, who lives in the opposite flat. 
Amluence, flash clothes, ond hair dye have altered the 
suabby, blackmailing Mrs. Mowle of thirteen years 
ago into Madame Fravis, be.uty specialist. 

It is past midnight when David returns. He 
notices a woman hurrying along. Tragedy, want, 
and misery are written on her once-beautifui face. 
Nevertheless, je recognises her os Betty Hume. 
The woman drops a handkerchief containing a key, 
which David picks up. On the key is a tab bearing 
the address “ No. 40 Bewlay Street "—and the hand- 
kerchief is stained with bleu2! 

A moment lator he finds the loser,» huddled heap, in 
an area. Thoughts of the bloodstained handkerchief, 
the labelled key—and murder—rush through bis 
mind. Mimi’s moilier must be shielded at ali costs! 

As he softly climbs the stairs to his rooms the dvor 
ef Madame Frayle's flat opens an inch or two, and as 


The Adventure at Midnight! 


i silently closes. But Madame Frayle aud Rupert 
Lang have scen David and his burden. 

David carries Betty into his flat and brings her to 
consciousness, when the police call. 

Consulting with his faithful old housekeeper, Mrs. 
Werx, who loves him as a son, David delays opening 
the door until Betty has escaped from the fiat by 
descending in the tradesmen’s lift at the back. 

For murder has been done at 4G Bewlay Street. 
P.C. Jarvis, patrolling his lonely beat, has noticed the 
open door of the untenanted house, and, on entering, 
has discovered in the basement scullery the dead body 
of a well-groomed, aristocratic man, stabbed with a 

air of scissors. Together with Detective-Sergeant 
Tibbutts, he is pursuing investigations in Bewlay Strect. 
_David pretends to have been awakened from a deep 
sleep when he confronts the two Officials, but there is 
a spot of blood on his shirt-front, and they notice it. 
nd just at that moment Madame Frayle steps out 
of her flat. David’s nerve fails him. He pulls ata 
handkerchief-—THE handkerchief, and from it the 
fatal key clanks to the floor. 

Detective-Sergeant Tibbutts picks it up and sends 
Jarvis for Inspector Rayne. This culminates in 
David’s arrest, but the Inspector allows him to write 
to Mimi, telling her that it is all a horrible mistake. 

On the day following the tragedy Mr. (Gideon 


Lang—Ruperts father and Kenyon’s solicitor— 
calls on Mark Crushington, of the t London 
emporium, re one of his workpeople, Mrs. Clintoa— 


otherwise Betty Hume. 

Lang endcavours to extract her private address, but 
fails. Onreaching home he hears of Mr. Kenyon’sdeath. 

And where is Phobe? Bent on renewing her 
acqueintance with her old-time lover, and also in 
exacting a terrible revenge from Mimi for daring to 
secure his affections, she has motored down to the 
Humes’ house. While she is with Mimi she learns 
of Kenyon’s murder and David's arrest. Though 
she is shocked by the news her scheming nature 
asserts itself. Sne announces that David:is innocent, 
and that she alone can save him. The vicar and 
Mimi return with her to London. 

That same night John Hume sees Betty—the first 
time for thirteen years—and Louis Death, Crushing- 
ton’s secretary and paid spy, learns her secret. 

Dressed in rags and clutching a medicine-bottle, 
Betty eludes her husband, but Louis Death tracks her 
down to an empty house. Following her in he finds 
her bending over a young man, who is slowly bleeding 
to death. The young fellow, called Steve Darrack, 
is Betty’s son whom she thought died as a baby. 
Now he is a hunted criminal, wanted by the police. 

Louis Death is filled with pity. He promises to 
save Steve and keep Betty’s secret. 

At the inquest on Kenyon, Phebe completes her 
revenge. She swearsathat David cannot be guilty as 
she was with him in his flat until atter midnight. 

Mimi is overwhelmed with grief. She disobeys the 
vicar’s commands that she is never to see David again, 
and goes to his flat at Bewlay Street. David is still 
under arrest ; instead of seeing him Mimi falls foul of 
Madame Frayle. Madame Frayle finds out Mimi's 
identity and, by threatening to tell the story of how 
David screened some woman on the night of the murder, 
frightens her into promising to send her thirty pounds. 

.C. Jarvis, in plain clothes, follows Mimi when she 
leaves the blackmailer’s house. He goes to her aid 
when she is annoyed by a drunken man, and finally, the 
vicar appearing, she gives him a letter addressed 
“ David,” and aske hi-n to deliver it to Mrs. Wex. This 
letter falls into the .uds of Madame Frayle. 

Meanwhile, the ..ar returns to Hallard’s Cross 
with Mimi, and spies upon her every movement. He 
intercepts a letter from David, and sends for his 
cousin, Anne Fossall, to come and act as Mimi’s 
companion. 

Rupert Lang returns to the farm the same 
day and pays the Humes a surprise visit. The vicar 
wishes to show him a chalice, and sends Mimi to his 
safe to fetch it. Mimi’s one desire is to obtain the 
money she promised Madame Frayle. She sees two 
| five-pound notes in the safe and takes them, thinking 
| she can return the money before it is mi 

You Can Now Read On. 
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Mit locked up the cash-box and took the chalie 
from the safe. Then she was careful to lock up tue 
safe. 

It was done now ! 

| John Hume was just coming out to her whop 
she entered the drawing-rooin, bearing the chalice, 

“ You locked up, Mimi ?”’ he asked, with a curious 
twist of his thin mouth. 

Thirteen years ago, when he had been summonnd 
z ie venpmsy sok man, he had failed to notice 
that he had c the safe properly, and his wife ba 
robbed bim. ilies sia 

Yes.” 

Rupert Lang took the chalice from Mimi, and as he 
did so his hand touched hers. 

“* Magnificent !”’ he said. 

“ There’s only one other like it,” said John Hume 
proudly, “and that’s in the British Museum.” tle 
proceeded to give a lecture on its probable history. 

Presently he coughed. “I should have asked you 
to take a simple dinner with us, Mr. Lang; but to. 
night is Sewing-Bee night, for the Zenana Mission, 
and we muster at seven, and take supper after the 
meeting.” 

Again he thanked him for his offer of designs. Lang 
strolled to the window before taking his departure. 

“What a glorious evening!” he said, turning to 
Mimi. “Do you feel like walking as far as the 
village?” 

“T should like——” Here was a chance, 

“I’m afraid Mimi is wanted here,” said the viecr. 
“ Ah, here comes the first of the good souls! Miu! 
and I take it in turn to read while they work.” 

“How awfully good of you!” said Rupert Lang. 

The vicar straightened his back with a toucl of 
self-righteous approbation. 

“‘ But you must dine with us some other evening, 
Mr. Lang.” 

“That's awfully good of you. By the way, my 
father may be coming down for a week-end as son 
as he is a little more free. You know what Thatcher's 
farm is, and the kind of hospitality I can only offer 
you. But if you and Miss Hume would take us as 

ou find us, I[—er—my father and I would be delighted. 

y father is one of the dearest of men—a terribly 
hard worker. I’m sure he would appreciate your 
service, vicar, too!” 

Service at the parish church was exceedingly high. 
Again the vicar preened himsclf somewhat. 

The Sewing-Bee, meantime, was mustering in the 
dining-room, composed of pious and good village souls, 
There was much whispering and shaking of heads. 
Everyone knew what had happened in London, and 
most of those gathered together either knew or guessed 
at the. relationship which existed between the vicars 
aaa and David. 

The vicar's hurried departure for London with Mimi 
and Mrs. Kenyon had given rise to furious gossip and 
epeculetion in the village. Now the vicar and Miss 
Mimi were back. The vicar had been seen in te 
village that afternoon, nothing to be read on his 
stern face, and Miss Mimi had visited Mrs. Dawling 
and read to her. But it was the unanimous verdict of 
all who had seen her that she was looking like a ghost. 
As if the vicar had not had enough trouble in his life 
already ! 

There was an awkward silence when Mimi entered 
the dining-room, the vicar close behind her, and 
proceeded to distribute work. Furtive glances were 
cast at her. . 

The vicar commenced to read ; the minutes slipped 
by; an hour passed. The lamps were lit, and there 
was no sound but the occasional click of scissors and 
the vicar’s hard, ecclesiastical voice. His thouglits 
were wandering, and he was reading without expres- 
sion. Then, suddenly he rose up and, handing the 
book to Mimi and bidding her continue, quitted the 
room. 

His manner was el 
when he stood alone in 
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“ For her own sake!” he whispered hoarsely, and 
went up to Mimi's bedroom. 

Swiftly he lit a candle, and looked round, His 
fell on & blotting pad. Had she been writing? He 
held up the blotter to the dressing-table mirror, the 
only unseeing witnesses s doll and 8 woolly bear, lying 
on the bed. But the reflection revealed ni He 
tried the dresaing-table drawers. One was locked, 
and there was no key to it. And the mere fact was 
seiicient to fan suspicions. : 

It was impossible to ascertain the contents of the 
drawer now; but some future opportunity might be 
sforded him. From the bedroom he went to his 
study. His Sunday sermons had yet to be prepared. 

But he could not concentrate ; could not think of a 
text. The feelings he had repressed in the presence 
of others escaped. The lamp was burning badly, and 
east sliadows across the floor, and ghosts seemed to 
loom out of the shadows. : : ; 

The ghosts of two women and a little child. His 
peautiful wife, whom he had trusted, had believed to 
be pure, innocent ; the little child with which God had 
blessed their love. And then between those two 
ghostly shapes came the figure of an evil-eyed woman 
in nurse’s closk and bonnet. 

“ Betty!” he whispered. ; 

Voices reached him. The members of the Sewing- 
Bee were leaving. It was his custom to close proceed- 
ings with prayer. But he did not stir from his chair. 

Voices ceased, and he rose up. What was Mimi 
doing? He went into the hall. A servant was cross- 
ing to the dining-room to lay supper. 

* Where is Miss Mimi ?”’ he asked, 

“Gone to her room, sir!” 

He returned to his study, but when the servant 
announced supper to be ready he went to Mimi’s room, 
and would have entered. But the door was locked. 

“ Supper, Mimi!” 

What was she doing ? 

“One minute, father!” . 

He drop to one knee. The key only partially 
obscured the keyhole. He could see that she was 
standing at her dressing-table, her back to him, and 
ho fancied he heard the click of a key being turned. 
He thought of the locked drawer. 

When Mimi came out he was away from the door. 

Supper was a silent meal. As soon as it was over 
Mimi announced her intention of going to bed. She 
was in bed and the light was out when her father 
entered. ; _— 

“ Who's that?” she whispered, springing up. 

“Only I, my child! Let us pray together!’ 

He knelt beside her bed in the darkness. 

* Mimi,” he said, rising at last and lighting a candle, 
“I want you to promise me—on this cross—this cross, 
that you will not attempt to see or communicate with 
David Inglis !”” 

“IT cannot!” she choked. ‘It is useless to ask me 
to do so!” 

Her simple nightdress was open at the throat. 
With a quick movement she closed it, and he failed 
to see that she was wearing day undergarments 
beneath. It was seemingly a movement of instinctive 


But Mimi told herself that sho must wait till hb 
father shouid have been abed an hour. She locked, 
out at the night ; the day had been fair, but there was 
no moon, and the sky darkly cloud-banked. She 
must get back as quickly as possible. It might occur 
to her father to come silently to her room again. He 
suspected her, and she knew it. ‘Lhe quicker way to 
the village was through the copse across the fields. 
It would be dark, rather ghostly ; but she told herself 
that she could have almost found her way blind- 
folded. . . 

She opened her door and drew back. But it was 

only the grandfather clock in the hall commencing to 
strike the hour. She counted the strokes—twelve. 
_ Only midnight! But everybody was abed by ten 
in the village. No,no! The money was not stolen. 
She was only borrowing it, and the issue was perhaps 
David's freedom! She dared not risk that horrible 
woman putting her threat into execution. 

She crept down to the hall, her heart in her mouth, 
every artery throbbing. The side-door was the safer 
means of exit. Once clear of the house, she pulled 
down her veil. She had donned a dark dress. Yet 
the only person she believed there was a risk of meeting 
was a gamekeeper or possibly the village constable. A 
shadow of a smile flickered round her white lips. It 
was a notorious fact in the village that Buddicombe, 
the constable, generally retired to bed in a drowsy 
state after having assured himself that. the two village 
alehouses were closed. He always made final in- 
quiries at their respective backdoors and was given to 
wipe his lips after final inquirics. 

The copse was uncannily dark, and when Mimi 
reached the five-barred gate at the far end her lips 
quivered. 

The gate was padlocked. She climbed, and sprang 
from the top, free-limbed. Nature had given her the 
limbs and form of a young Diana. 

Not a soul in sight, and the only sound the melan- 
choly howl of some unsleeping dog. 1t was not till 
she was close upon the farther stile that she caught 
sight of a light that winked at her through the hedge- 
row. 

Someone was up at Thatcher's Farm. It was not 
likely to be Mrs. Amery, the widow, whose stalwart son 
farmed the land since his father's death, nor the son. 
Both rose, to Mimi's knowledge, at four o'clock in 
summer-time. 

It must be Mr. Lang. Reading and smoling, 
perhaps. But that would not matter. Beyond the 
next stile, the path bore away from the farm. Mimi’s 
thoughts were eg ge dummtled Poy mixed. She a 
did not like this Mr. Lang; she did not care very | § r 
much for his father, though he had been kind and \ TH. URGERT NEED FOR 
sympathetic that day at Felix House. 
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modesty. Rurert Lane leant back in an easy-chair in the inoculated with yorms. Ina few hours 
“ There is only one earthly atonement for him,” he | low-roofed, oak-beamed sitting-room at Thatcher's | MM the finger will bo psinful to touch and 


said, “to marry the partner of his guilt. I command 
ou by this cross——” 

ae I Fill romise nothing—yet!” she whispered 
fiercely. ‘‘ Father, you dont mean to be cruel; but 
much more of this—and I may forget you are my 
father! Oh, daddy, daddy, you were so different 
once !”” 

He had always been stern, but her thoughts had 
thrown back to childish days before she became 
motherless. : 

“It’s because I love you—you are all that is left 
me, Mimi—that I seem crucl! Only secm, Mimi ! 
Had only someone been beside your mother in her 
hour of temptation, it all might never have been ! 

His shoulders stooped, and the look and bearing of 
an old man came upon him. He had become more 
tender. Mimi kept one hand to the bosom of her 
nightdress. His eyes melted as he noted how ghastly 
white she was in the light of the candle. 

“T will not press you further to-night, my poor 
child. You want sleep and rest now. But I must 
have that promise ’—his voice went stern again as 
he clutched the cross he wore—“ on this! 

He kissed her, blew out the candle, and went 
silently from the room with the gait of an old man. 

Mimi waited a second after the closing of the door 
before slipping from her bed. She Tengen the door 
cautiously, only an inch or so. A light went out in 
the passage. er father was not returning to his 
study. He was going to his room, also in quest. of 


Farm. The night was overcast, but warm, and the mM swollup. A little iatere the wound may 
lead-latticed windows were open. Whisky-and-soda | § exhibit a whitish appearance in the 
were at his elbow, and the book he was reading, both | } middle of the swelliuy, and we have 
in the matter of text and illustrations, would have | MM what is know nas 2 festering or poisoned 
utterly horrified the vicar. It was a flagrantly French finger. The.inflammat‘on set up by the 
novel. Lang kept it locked up at Thatcher's Farm poison may sprea‘t unti, the whole hand 
when he was not reading it. Mrs, Amery was and arm are .*endered usciess. 
descended from Puritan stock. : The only way to :-vvid such serious 
“Makes your mouth water!” he said half-aloud, results is to cleanse tiis wound, however, 
and all the vile sensuality of his hidden nature seemed slight, and then apply Zam-Buk, which is 
for a moment to come to the surface and find expres- not unly a powcrful antiseptic and 
sion on his good-looking features. “ Only Frenchmen gorm.killer, but a perftct hea'er. 
can describe things so beautifully and ravishingly ! Mr. William Mckatusb, 24 Union Wynd, 
he muttered. ‘I sce myself reading through the Aberdeen, writes ; “My finger suddenly 
ight!” began to swell anc! throb and got inflaned 
then he leant back in his chair and laughed softly. all” round the mil and knuckle. I 
“ Ry Jove, if my old pal, the vicar—— I believe conldn’t make out what was wreny until 
he would want to go on reading, if no one caught him the skin broke op2a and I saw that tho 
at it!” ae flesh was testering badly. ‘The swelling 
He flicked the ash from his cigarette. _ i got worso and the skin burned with 
“The girl in this book reminds mo of Phebe,” he inflammation. 
commented. *‘’Pon my soul, she docs : the same tricky “T got quiteanx'ous until [remembered 
little wavs, the silk stockings, the—— , having heard vaat: Zan-Buk was fine for 
But the text became so absorbing that he dis- stopping festering. I sot some Zam Buk 
continued comment and comparison. and sien:ed it on. the place, which was 
“Ah!” he sighed at the end of the chapter. soothed quickly More AZam-Buk dew 
He lit another cigarette. sy put the intiammaation and all bad matter 
“But when all's said and done,” he pope itr healed the finger with a splendid 
ms give me something young and fresh : Ag pevnoelot new skin.” 
Inglis would poetise, give me the unplucked rosebuds, 
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* shiaky j i lass and s« uirted it F Zam-Buk, which cures the worst cases of piles, eczema, vlcera, 
sleep. She heard a door close faintly. She closed her | —Ife_poured whisky into his glas: 1 Peer“ hae far te le Cae 
own, lit the candle, and dressed herself swiftly. She | with soda-water. poisoned 


“ By Jove, if Mother Frayle carries out instructions, chemusts at 1/1), 29 0° ("cer bor, 
my pal Pavid will have a little surprise in store for 
him when he opens that note. But shes rather a 

Pen 

ouble-edged tool to play with. : 
: He Rnpered his somewhat sallow-complexioned 
eatures restlessly. . ene 
‘ * But she can only threaten. She cant really open 


was trembling inevery limb as she unlocked the drawer 
in her dressing-table and took from it two envelopes. 
One was addressed to Madame Frayle ; the other 
to David Inglis, prison address. . 
Everything was early at sleepy Hallard’s Cross. 
ey rose early and went to bed early there, and the 
last post was cleared at nine ; yr there was " gl 
Morning post at five o'clock in the morning that was poet ies 
delivered in London shortly after one o'clock. (Continuec cn next page-) 
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her mouth without condemning herself. And they 
give big sentences for that kind of job—pah !” 

He returned to his novel as if he sought distraction. 

“Lucky dog!” he ejaculated, and turned over & 
page quickly ; but he did not continue reading. 

he book slipped from his hand, and he crossed 
quickly to one of the open windows. 

“That was a woman yelling!” ho muttered. 
“Sure of it. Seemed to come from the foot-track— 
the stile!” 

“ Something wrong!” he added, still straining his 
eave. “ They sleep like the dead in this placo!” 

He slipped from the room. Mrs. Amery depended 
on a simpite latch for security. Rupert Lang opened 
the front door, and, leaving it open b-hind him, 
strode swiitly from the old-fashioned tvellis porch 
through the front garden. 

Swinging to his left, he went a few paces along the 
road to where a stile was set in the hedgerow. Almost 
opposite, in the other hedgerow, was another stile, 
beyond which continued the short cut %o the village. 

*By gid!” he whispsred. “On the right! It 
fs a women!” 

He eould see her now sitting in a crempled-up 
position et the foot of tho,stiloe to his ig As he 
went quick!y towards her, he saw her make an effort 
to rise, only to drop back into the same sitting position, 
with a crushed-under moan of pain. 

“What's happened ?” he whispered, dropping to 
one knee. ‘ Good heavens, you—2iiss Hume !” 

The veil she was wearing had been half-torn from 
Mimi's ghostly face. 

“Pve—oh !” 

ihe crushed down a moan of pain. Her foot or 

irs or something had caught when ahe sprang from 
the top bar of the stile. She had pitched forward as 
she wae jumping. An ankle had crumpled under her 
as she came sprawlingly to the ground with a shock 
that had half-stunned her. 

“It’s my ankle!” she whispered, distracted by 

in and qaite unequal to furnish any explanation 

r her presence there in the small hours. “1 
must get—at least—— Oh!” 

The nightmarishness of the situation was becoming 
more distinct. She was conscious aiso, simultaneously, 
that her ankle was swelling and her 
shoe becoming painfully too small for her 
foot. 

And as she struggled ¢o rise again, 
she must have fainted. 

When things became real again, sur- 
roundings had changed. <A Samp burnt 
en an old oak table. Above her were oak 
beams. 

‘Then something came between her 
and the beams at which she stared—a 
man’s face. Rupert Lang's. 

She realised she was lying on a couch. 

“That's better!” said Rupert Lang 
sympathetically. ‘You're ankle has 
swelled horribly, I had tocut away your 
shoe—and take your stocking off.” 

Mimi, seeming to be vitalised by the 
man's words, struggled up into a sitting 
position. Her dress was loosened nt 
the throat. Her right foot was bare, 
inflamed, and swollen, and bore no rescm- 


scissors, and a stocking. 

“Don’t try to put your foot to the 

ground,” whispered Rupert Lang quickly. 

*I only hope no bones are broken. In 

any case, I’m afraid it’s an awfully bad 

sprain. Everybody's asleep in the place, 

and I don’t suppose—well, we had better let them 
aleop. It’s just on one o'clock. I'll get some cold 
water, and foment your ankle. I’m just going to 
make you more comfortable.” 

He put an arm round her waist and drew her back in 
erder that she might have the support of the couch to 
her shoulders. In doing 80, his face touched hers. 

“How's that?” ho whispered, his arm still round 
her and his face so close to hers that she could fecl his 
breath on her cheok as he spoke. 

The French novel he was reading when her ory 
teached him through the opened windows lay opeucd 
and face-downwards on a table beside a tumbler, 
whisky decanter, and syphon. The windows were 
closed now, and the red blinds drawn. 

Somo instinct made Mimi disengage herself from the 
arm about her. Her teeth chattered. Her hands 
went swiftly to her throat, and she realised that during 
her unconsciousness this man with whom se was so 
horribly alone must have unfastened her drosg. Her 
staring eyes travelled to the ehoe on the floor, to the 
stocking, and scemed to grow bigger and their expres- 
sion more desperate as they travelied. Two ecarlet 
patches blazed out suddenly on her white face. Oh, 
this was awful, nightmarish! There was a clock on 
the mantelpicce. It was —as Rupert Lang had said— 

t on one o'clock. And this room, with its low- 
med ceiling and oak furniture, was the sitting-room 
at Thatcher's Farm. 

How long had she been unconscious? And this 


Rupert Lang's lips 
blance to its dainty, slim-ankled fel:ow. curled in a satisfied 
On the floor lay a slashed shoo tha, had smile. He had Mimi 
been cut away either with a penknife or in his power | 


mac, with whom she seemed to be so horribly alone, 
who was lookiag down at her—with a swift movement 
she closed up her dress at tuo throat, and tho blaze of 
shame and outraged modesty deepened on her features. 
With her other hand sie smoothed down her crumpled 
| akirt over her swollen ankle and foot. 

Oh, she must get away ai once : 

She was full of pluck, but her movement to put her 
feot to the ground caused her such excruciating pain 
that's moan was past her lips before she could check it. 

“My deat Miss Hume,” whispered Rupert Lang. 
“It’s po use. You must stay there, where you are— 
till I—we—can think of some way of getting you back 
to the vicarage. I’m not going to worry you with 
questions now—I was reading when I heard your cry. 
When you fainted, 1 carried you in here. | I couldn’t 
stand ou ceremony—poor little woman! 

He stroked her forebead and ran a hand sympathetio- 
ally over her hair. She shrank back. She had never 
lixgd this man, though he had never given her actual 

dunds for dislike or distrust in his attitude towards 
= in the past. But some women’s instincts are very 
delicate, sensitive, and true. 

Now something about his touch and the tone of hia 
low whispered voice suggested to her saga more 
than chivalrous sympathy, or rather less. An when 
ahe was unconscious, he had unfastened her dress and 


removed her stocking. She felt she must hide her fac 
in her hands. 7 moon 

“Don’t do that!” she whispered. 

He was still caressing her hair with his hand. He 
ceased doing so at her nervous command. 

“ Poor little woman!” ho whispered, with a sympa- 
thetic smile, a touch of patronage in his tones implying 
that he could well understand her overwrought state. 
“* No wonder your nerves 2re all to pieces. It’s some- 
thing of a dilemmas, isn't it? But we can talk that 
over in a moment. Thank goodness, they sleep like 
got in this place. I’m just going to my bedroom for 
a ane of water and a towel and so on. Poor little 

irl! 

The situation depended entirely on the character of 
the man—whether it was one of painful shame and 
embarrassment or not to such a sensitive maidenly 
nature as Mimi's. 

He tiptoed to the door, there turning and putting a 
finger to his lips. It was only when he was gore from 
the room that poor Mimi collected her thoughts 
propels: The strangeness and the embarrasament 

f the situation had so overwhelmed her that what had 
led up to it had been temporarily driven into the 
background ; but it came to the front now. 

“Oh, doar! oh dear!” she whispered. 

The letters 2? She was carrying thera when she took 
her ill-fated fall from the top rail of the e-ile ; but what 
had happened to them? Had Rupert Lang picked 
them up and brought them to the room. or were they 
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1 somewhere on the turf-margin by the ru, : 
is side of the stile. pia bet 
ee j—I——” " 

, Ayain she tried to put her fect to the ground: } 44 
the slightest movement of ker injured limb caus, fi ; 
intense pain. 

And how was she going to get home?) Whai {4 
father—and in his present terrible, suspicious »-.,1 ‘3 
was not unlikely—should go to ber room and +\..| ; 
gone? But even though he did nov di: pike tea 
absence, how was she to get home, get up to hier! © 
room, and even if somehow she succele} ia doin: 1), 
how was she to explain her injured ankle ? _ 

And what if Mrs. Amery or her son should wa's, ,-0 
find her there In Mr. Rupert Lang's aitting-rou \: 

$ one o'clock im the morning ? - . 

Those letters ! 

Her tortured thoughts, working in a kind of mad? 3. 
ing circle, returned to the letters that she musi 1, - 
dropped when she fell. One, addressed to Mu? 
Frayle, contained the bank-notes she had taken (, 
her father's safe—only borrowed, only korrou«! 
and the other letter was addressed to David at Br: 
Gaol, written in a different tone from the note «' 
she prayed would reach him ultimately throug’: ., 
Wex, though its essence was the same. —— 

Then, hard upon these thoughts, it flashed on !-- 
how utterly dependent she was on Ru: -:: 
Lang in her crippled state. Ifthe ls. :3 
were lying by the stile, she would i) 

3 
et 


ids, 


ot 
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to ask him to look for them. Ii } 
had brought them !cto tke room -'. 
phe searched round but failed to ‘1; 
them—he was her only means of ce! 

them posted. And then there was :! 
actual situation. If it had been Divid 
—her tortured mind drew a compari 
between the two men. 

Her father? If it came to hise..: - 
apart from the letters and her zi .: 
mission—tiat a man, Mr. Rupert Uy, 
had carried her iato his eitting-roum +: 
one o'clock in the morning, and, ‘vile 
she lay unconscious, had cut away ts 
shoe and removed her stocking; ‘h:t 
she had been alone with this man—— 

Her eyes sought theclock. The gra: 1. 
father’s clock in the vicarage hall +. 
. striking midnight when she slipped ‘\ 1a 
her bedroom, and it was now ya3t vno. 
Already she must have been half-an-i ir 
at the farm, and how in the name o 
pity was she going to get away, get burs 
to tho vicarago either by road or aciu:3 
/ the fields ? 

“J shall go mad!” she quivered ov:. 
“I shall go mad!” 

Then, her modosty asserting {tec!! 
almost mechanically, she izstened up !.+r 
dress about her throat and bosom with 
trembling fingers. She wasutterly at the 
mercy of the man in whose foom 8'1¢ war 
If he were chivalrous, a gentleman,» 
would have gathered comfort from th: 
fact, though it would not have solve! ©: 
age associated with the si(uation 

ut she did not like him; skedistrus «1 
him ; he had had no right to caress lit 
forehead and hair as he bad done. 

The door was pushed open quietly. rd 
Rupert Lang entered on tiptoe, carryi: 4 
& wash-basin, towel, and strips 0! line. 
Putting these things down on a table, bo 
closed the door silently and carei..' 
After that, he crossed with 1: 

araphernalia to the couch, and pla:..' 
them on the floor. 

“ Poor little foot!” he whispered ‘sympathetical'. 
“Poor little swollen foot—we must bathe it end 
make it better!” 

The man was frightening her. Tho situation 
demanded that his manner should be impersona!. 1113! 
if it were necessary for him to bathe her foot, he show : 
display no more personal feelings over the busiacsé 
than a surgeon. 

He put a hand on her swollen ankle. 

“Don’t touch me!” It was a low scream. 

“Tf you do that again,” he said, “ you'll wake ever: 
a in the house!” 

She ruled her terror with an effort. . 

“ Té you will put the basin on a chair beside the s ae 
she whispered, “1 can bathe my foot myself, al — 
her face flushed a painful crimson—‘ will you piras) 
look the other way ?” . 

“You can’t do it properly, poor little woman. Far 
better let me——” 

“T can, I tell you!” , 

There was a horrid look in his eyes. She fel! ~" 
must scream and wake Mrs. Amery, and take the 
consequences. 

But those letters, her father, the scandal! As ff 
there were not enough misery and scandal atioat already 
And then it flashed upon her that what if these hanp>.- 

reached David's ears ? 

“Iocan, I tell you!” Her eyes half-filled with 
(Continued on page 218.) 


The word “favourite” centaine all the vowels, and there must be other words with the same pecullarity. (Turn to p. 212.) 
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| | Owe my Life to DEPS: 


That Doctor's Mixtures, Emulsions & Lorenges Couldn't Cure. 


RS. E. MARSHALL almost lost her life through bronchitis. Her father 
spent pounds in useless mixtures, emulsions and lozenges, and she also 
had a doctor’s attendance, but it was only a marvellous cure by Peps that 
saved her and made her chest strong again. Mrs. Marshall, who lived at 4 Mount 
Pleasant, Deptford, Sunderland, said :—“ On Easter Monday, five years ago, I 


got soaked with the high tide on Roker Pier, and had to go home wet through. 
Asa result I gota bad cold, which brought on bronchitis. JI started by sag PEPS CURED 


: wheezy on my chest, and when I coughed I was greatly alarmed 
spitting blood. The wheeziness got worse and my chest ees sore and oi fi ro ‘on Mrs. Marshall 
*‘ At night I couldn't sleep, for as soon as I got my head on the pillow I began to B 
pasp for breath, and then an exhausting fit of coughing would come on, which often ecausé ... 
ted. al night, Z a, Gered Ro out, sder I was always catching cold. 
“ my father had spen unds in useless cough mixtures, lo 
emulsions, he called in a doctor, i I had chronic bromebitis, His ond a peop celia 
not a bit better than the other things I had tried, and I got weaker and more helpless. G4 f i i Boatosle 
“ Last winter I was induced to try Peps, and = a tell you that I owe my Liealt papllicninny could 
life to Peps you will understand what they did for me. 8 first eased my breath- | ner do this, because they 
ing and cut and loosened the phlegm in m nee gs chest being eased, : are siaply swallowed 
stopped having those dreadful struggles for Tceuih and the wea ips coughing | Jato the stomach, and so 
bouts, and before the winter had gone Peps had cleared away of the the | sever touch the real 
bronchitis. I could go about without fear of the old attacks of ing trouble. In this satural 
fighting for breath, and I got plenty of sound sleep. er we asd effective manner 
can see for yourself, I am in splendid health again.” Peps cure the worst 
coughs aad colds, ead 


Nurse Recommends eee peg: CA RREE, ot peeing the most obstinate 


the Peps medicine reached 


ton load, New Ferry, Chethi writes: “ Havi throat and chest trouble. 
P, fe C5 t He yor throat and chest Sige ic 2 | Ja handy boxes, price 
mbout th me, om an 
and Céest. i fess nem ng and bracing te the Stores. 


TEST PEPS FREE, 


This Cow cont with a 14, stamp 
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Gives new Life to the invalid— 


You may Hear the Finest Talent of the Day renewed strength to the weal 


} YOUR HOME GRAMOPHONE CONCERT PARTY may Include George Formby’s Star Successes, —increased vigour to the brain- 
oe worker—and a wealth of health 
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to everyone. 
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Because ‘“Wincarnis” is a most 
stimulating tonic, a powerful nerve food, 
and a rich blood-maker. _Its invigorating 
and bracing effects on both body and 
brain are immediate. From even the first 
wineglassful ‘ Wincarnis” creates a de- 
licious feeling of exhilaration and buoy- 
ancy—increased strength and stamina— 
renewed vigour and vitality, as the rich, 
revitalised blood goes dancing through the 


veins. 


In cases of Anzmia, Sleeplessness, 
Depression, Brain-fag, Nervous Disorders, 
and during Convalescence, ‘ Wincarnis” 
has a most vivifying and strengthening 
effect, that makes the whole body glow 
and pulsate with renewed life and vigour. 
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jusive speciality is 
preven up-to-date, and 


highly sensi ive Reproducer which will 

biehly sens to psa exquisite solos and 
reproduce the full band and oechastrs & seleo 
tions with complete accuracy and effect. 


Pree. Send a Post Card for our New Cata: 
logue containing styles and prices of both Needle and 
Sapphire Machines on Easy Monthly Instalments. 


Send 3 penny stampe 

(to pay carriage) to 
BLTD. Dept. W. 14, 
Wincarnis Works 
Norwich, and by re- 
turn you will recaive a 
liberal trial bottle of 
Wincarnis, free. SEND 
TO-DAY. 


GRAND RECORD Every Talkin 

@ Machine Owner 

shoula Send for our Extraord inary, Offer of Needle Dise 
cords arranged in complete Programmes of 20 

magnificent Selections (oe 2 a0 with order and your 

bromise of Easy Monthly Payments. 
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burning, shameful, desperate tears. ‘Do as I ask, 
please. Put the feaici oa a chair—and look the other 
ig I'm grateful to you—for all you’ve done!” 

. ro great tears overflowed, and rolled down her 
cheeks. 

sepert laeg pulled a chair close to the couch, and 
put the basin, towel, and linen rags on it. 

** All right!" he said soothingly, and turned his 
back, crossing to the mantelpiece. 

Mimidi the linen into the basin, wrung the water 
from it, and slowly drawing up her injured ankle, placed 
the cold compress on it. e next moment she nearly 
screamed. 

Rupert Lang's back was turned, but there 
was a looking-glass on the mantel suspended at a 
slight tilt in which her reflection was visible, and he 
was deeply intercsted in it. 

id sang Riv omieh groesheat sxiperon, He 
was uns ably, te: ly horrid, this man! 
But he sored vk from the mantelpicce. 

“Tell me when I can turn round !"’ he said with a 
soft laugh. ‘No, no! Don’t think me unsympa- 
thetic. You must be in terrible pain, poor little 
woman !” 

His ‘poor little woman’ in itself offended her, 
though it was but a detail and she herself tortured by 

ightmarish problems and issues. 

* But how did it all happen ? ” he went on, picking 
up a cigarette. ‘‘ What on earth brought you in the 
neighbourhood at such a time? And—hont soit qui 

y pense—but the present situation! I’m thinkin 
if by any chance it came to your father’s ears. ‘And 
how am I going to get you home? At least, I could 
catry you to the vicarage, with a rest or two on the 
Wied ; but could you manago to get up to your bedroom 
alone ?” 

Mimi’s hands closed desperately on the linen she was 
sringing out over the basin, and water streamed from 

t. 

Her Fermin pain was in itself most distracting. 
But t seemed her desperate opportunity for 
explanation. 

*I—I simply wanted to catch the early post,” she 
whispered, ‘‘ and took the short cut through the fields. 
When—when I fainted and det picked me up, Mr. 
Lang, did—did you see two letters? I had them in 
my hand when I fell ; but I was so stunned——” 

“I was so concerned about you that I didn't look 

round much. But if you dropped them, they're 
pretty sure to be there now. You go on fomenting your 
ankle, and I'll slip out quietly and see if I can find 
them for you. And then we must tackle the situation 
seriously !”” 
. Mimi’s eyes sought the clock. Half-past one. It 
would be daylight by four. The Amery family would 
be stirring about that time or shortly after, and the 
farm hands arriving. ‘Early to bed and early to 
rise’ was the order of life on Hallard’s os 
farms. 

Rupert Lang turned towards her for a moment. 
With a desperate, pitiful action Mimi covered her 
{njured limb with her skirt and her simple but dainty 
summer petticoat. It had never struck her before 
that Rupert Lang had horrid eyes, or perhaps it was 
she had never observed such an expression in them as 
they were displaying now. 

“Poor little swollen ankle!" he murmured, taking 
a step towards her. ‘Suppose I——” 

“Oh, do go and sce about those letters, please!” 
she implored him. 

“*T will, poor little girl!” 

But he hesitated, and the horrid light in his eyes 
seemed to her to be dancing wickedly. Some instinct 
told her that he was tempted to come to her quickly, 
put his arms round her, and kiss her. But {if he 
should try to do that, then, no matter what the 
consequences—— 

But he had turned. 

“I shall be back in a few minutes,” he whispered at 
the door. 

When he had quitted the farm very quietly, all the 
evil of his suppressed nature seemed to find expression 


on Bis good king features. 

. about the temptation of St. Anthony!” he 
muttered. ‘ But if this doesn’t enable me to clinch 
=, nothing on earth will. The game’s in my 

is 

He walked towards the stile. 

** And I want her,” he thought, “ want her for her 
pretty, dainty, modest self! I don’t care about your 

» professional beauties. The post? My pal, the 
vicar, is afraid to let her out of sight. One of those 
letters is to that long-haired poet—Phobe’s fancy. 
And what that young woman seta her hot heart on, she 
generally gets. She'soutto make him marry her, and 
she'll stop at nothing to gain her end. Which suits 
my book nicely.” 

: He reached the stile, and began to look about him. 

ee they me t 

e@ grass on the turf-margin was long, but the 
envelopes showed up white. Hee letters lay apart, 
and had travelied some distance when they flew fom 
Mimi's hand. Rupert Lang picked them up. There 
were neither stars nor moon, and the sky was heavily 
overcast. 

He struck a match, and read the addresses. 
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“* Madame Frayle!”” he muttered! ‘David Inglis, 
ag pa ‘ai 

wled. 

On the previous igh after he had stood with his 
back to the door of Mrs. Wex's temporary apartment 
in the basement of No. 133 Bewlay Street and Madame 
Frayle had steamed open an envelope, mastered the 
parated the written sheet from the blank 
half, returning the blank half to the envelo and 
retaining the written page, he had gone with Madame 
Frayle to her flat above. - After 8 mone transac- 
tion on the strictly cash principles which Madame 
Frayle insisted upon, he had been shown the half-sheet 
extracted from t! Beaver and received an account 
of Mimi’s visit to the buildi 

Then ho had made a suggestion to Madame Frayle. 
But, though there had been much private and con- 
fidential talk between him and Madame, she had not 
mentioned that Mies Mimi Hume had undertaken to 
send her thirty guineas for a special course of beauty- 
treatment. Nor had Madame Frayle enlightened him 
as to certain relations of hers with she Hume family— 
in the days when Madame Frayle was not, and Mrs. 
Mowle was still in existence. 

“That woman,” he said to himself, ecenting black- 
mail, “ would wring money out of a stone. That's the 
meaning of this! Poor little kid. Mother Frayle will 
have to knock off this sort of thing—if I'm right 
in my conclusions. I'll make that “co to her! 

But he fingered his jaw restless! adame Frayle 
could not open her mouth without incriminating 
herself ; but she knew more about himself and his pet 
vices than any other living soul, and he was looking to 
her to ges him out of an awkward fix at the present 
time. 

There was not much virtue in Rupert Lang. A 
plausible, easy, well-bred manner, a good education, 
an artistic sense, masked a vicious degenerate of the 
worst type. He wanted Mimi, not only for mercenary 
reasons, but because she appealed by reason of her 
freshness and youth and purity to his jaded passions. 
He would stop at little to gain his ends, but in his way, 
a kind of horrible, degenerate way, he was in love with 
her. He would not have her life made a misery by 
Madame Frayle, if he could help it; however muc' 
miscry he might personally inflict upon her in the 
pursuit of his own ends. 

He fingered the other letter, addressed to David 

lis, Brixton Gaol. 
is was another matter! He had fixed up things 
where the note at Bewlay Street was concerned ; but 
this letter probably contained a repetition of the note’s 
contents; something to the effect that David Inglis 
had but to deny Phebe’s story and she, Mimi, would 
be satisfied. 

Rupert Lang rubbed his chin, thrust both Ictters 
into a pocket, and returned to the farm. 

“ Did you find them ?” questioned Miml, tension in 
her voice, written on her white face, and staring out of 
her glittering, fever-lit eyes, as ho tiptoed into the 
room and closed the door. 

“ Yes,” he whispered back quictly, and showed the 
letters to her. ‘“‘ You had better leave it to me to post 

m the first chance J get, hadn’t you ?” 

‘I —I — well, yes! No. Please, ff you 
would!” 

It was quarter-to-two now by the clock on the 
mantelpiece. Observation of the time had added to 
her distraction. 

“TI must get back somehow!” 

Her nerves were beginning to fail her. 

“It’s an awful fix, isn’t it?” he said Slowly, going 
closer to the sofa. 

The horrid light was dancing again in his eyes, and 
she saw it. 

“*I don’t want to pry, poor little woman, into your 
Lael affairs too deeply; but I take it that you 


pal 

“You don’t know my father!” The words slipped 
from her. 

“I admire him tremendously,” he said plausibly. 
ee Enovi of course, that he’s a man of high and stern 
idcals——”” 

“Tl crawl—get home somchow. I must. I’m 
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grateful to you, Mr. Tang: T will, I can get home— 
set my teeth—and you would wily. 


aay ae 

She gabbled the words; then came to a dead 
stop. He was quite close to her now. : 
That depends!” he smiled. 

™ Depends——” 

* Don’t you think I yt to have Some snrt of 
reward, little maid, if I hold my tongue—if it's only 
a kiss?" ; ’ 

The next moment he was on one knee beside her, ang 
his eyes seemed on fire. : 


Cortote SoeRresotaoscoeseateesendeeseeseetestectitt 
CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE. 

bg The Man in the Shrubbery. 

Sete eeeptertnrtnn tentang’ 

Uncoysciovs of everything for the moment save the 
instinctive fear and repulsion which the proximity of 
Rupert Lang momentarily increased, Mimi ruse fs. 
the couch with a startled cry— 

“Some reward—a kiss!” 

She was horrified, she could scarcely believe hor ears 
Like a flash of lightning in the night illuminating and 
intensifying the darkness, she realised the danger of her 
position, the trap into which she was falling. 

With hands outstretched she turned stumbling 
towards the door. Just one faltering step, no mor: 
For a second her heart's ish bad dulled the mere 
physical _ of her sprai ankle. But as tho poor 
maimed foot touched the and she reeled, lost ber 
balance, caught blindly at the chair on which the basin 
of water rested. At the same instant Rupert Lane 
sprang up and tried to save her. Tho chair swung 
round as Mimi gripped ite back, the basin of water 
spun across the floor with a noisy crash. 

An oath ripped from Lang's quivering lips, mois: 
with evil passions. Mimi made an effort to check tha 
sharp cry of ngen in her throat; in vain. It echoed 
above the crash o! falling crockery, drowning Rupert 
ian "8 on expletive, driving sharply into the silencs 
of the night. 

And then there followed a pause, pregnant. 

Mimi was deadly pale, on the verge of fainting again. 
Lang wished she would faint. With his eyes eagerly 
devouring her face, his ears were strained to catch the 
faintest sound from the rooms above, fearful lest the 
noise had disturbed Mrs. Amery or her stalwart son. 

He heard noth. and his lips curled in a satisfied, 
sensuous smile. He lifted Mimi up, holding her very 
tightly, thrilled by the contact of her youth) beauty. 

e sense of possession was already upon him. She 
was in his power, littl Mimi Hume, the vicars 
daughter, the betrothed of David Inglis. 

David would never see her —never fee! the 
warm young heart beating, like a timid bird’s fluttering 
wings, against his own, never touch the dewy sweet. 
ness of her lips or with his eyes set fire to the slumber. 

love in hers. 
‘ate this night had given Mimi Hume to Rupert 
He thanked his lucky stars—he held her closer, 
closer, and he knew he was looking into the face of his 
future wife. Even at that moment there flashed 
through the turgid blackness of his brain a contempt- 
{ble joy in the knowledge that Mimi would not only 
nee him her beauty to destroy, but wealth of a more 
solid and enduring character . . . hard cash, 
which, when she was done for, would purchase for him 
other pleasures and fresh possessions. 

Her eyes were half-closed, the thickly-fringed lids 
quivering ; between her trembling lips came a whispered 
prayer appealing to his manh and his pity, to 
respect her, to protect her. 

_ Rupert Lang bent his ear to catch the timid words: 
her warm breath fanned his face. Her maidenly fcar 
was fuel to the flames in his heart. 

The sound of footsteps on the gravel path outsils 
ears him ; heavy, unsteady footfalls, as those of a 
drunken man. They paused right outside the window. 

The blind was drawr—and Rupert was standing in 
front of the lamp; the shadow of himself and his 
burden was thrown upon the white surface. 

But a second later another sound caught his ears and 
made him start and glance anxiously towards the door 

Awoman’s voice from the landing above. The volcs 
of Mrs. Amery calling to her son. He hesitated. 
uncertain what to do. The mistress of Thatcher 
Farm had becn awakened by the crash and the scream. 
and was coming down to investigate. 

Lifting Mimi Hume right off her feet he carried het 
to an armchair, and very gently placed her there. 
mancuvring the chair so that she sat with her hack 
tonivas the door, and the injured foot hidden from 
sight. e 
a It’s all right, little girl,” he whispered; “you ve 
nothing to fear—didn’t mean to frighten you . - - 
a brotherly kiss, Lord! there’s nothing in it. I wouldn's 
hurt you for the whole world——” 

Someone was descending the old creaky ataireass. 
Lang glanced at the broken china on the floor, littis 
pools of water glistened in the lamplight. He stamped 
them away, and began to kick the bits of crockery 
under the table. 

Mimi had turned her head towards the door and 34 
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staring at it, two spots of colour burning in her cheeks 
now. 


‘‘ Mr. -Lang—someone fs coming!” 

His jaws tightened: he swore under his breath. 
But when he spoke his voice was calm and kind and 
plausible. 

“It's all = 4 Mimi ”—he used her Christian name 
dispassionately, but with intent. ‘I'll explain your 
presence here, leave everythi a 

Again Mimi tried to rise but quickly sank back, 
realising her utter impotence. Her instinct was to 
escape, to run away out into the night and hide. 
Confusion and shame were masters of her soul ; reason 
had deserted her. She already felt as if she were 
guilty of some unknown crime, the fingers of a deadly 
sin were fastening round her throat, stifling and 
strangling her. 

The little trembling hands went up tS her neck, 
tearing at the collar of her dress. 

’ Then once again in the shining mirror she cnant 
sight of Rupert Lang’s face: their eyes met. An icy 
es went through her body; but her cheeks were 
on fire. 

The footsteps hesitated outside in the hall. Both 
Mimi and Lang held their breath. The former tried to 

‘ pray ; she had done nothing wrong ; sho was innocent 
in thought and deed of any sin. Only love and the 

ssionately human desire to serve and save David, 

er lover, had driven her forth at the dead of night on 
her secret visit to the post-office. Cruel Chance had 
caught her in the meshes of his net. 

But the hour, the place, the position—and her 
companion ! 

Mimi looked at his face, hoping against hope to read 
there the fine chivalry and loyalty to her sex she knew 
she would have found in David had he been in Lang’s 

sition. 

Suddenly Rupert Lang’s body stiffened, he placed 
his finger to his lips calcining silence. The action 
served to intensify the feeling of mystery and wrong- 
doing which assailed Mimi. ; 

For Mrs. Amery’s stalwart son had the 
sitting-room and was fumbling with the latch of the 
front door. He had seen from his bedroom window 
a shadowy figure on the lawn. 

A man crouching outside on the gravel path heard, 
and began to move away, slinking into the shadows. 
Before he could escape, the door opened, a light 
quivered in a yellow stream across the garden. 

“Who be that ? Stop—and come ‘ere!” 

George Amery’s voice arrested the man. 

“Tis only I—Zacky,”’ the fellow mumbled with 
ahiccough. . . . “I heered a scream and coomed 
to see what was wrong.” 

Zacky was the terror of Hallard's Cross village ; even 
John Hume had given him up as hopeless, though he 
had wrestled long and valiantly with Satan for the 
poor wretch’s soul—possessed every vice of which a 
Christian is capable, and lately he openly gloried 
in them. He had forgotten what it was to be sober. 
A social pariah, an outcast. Mrs. Amery, tender- 
hearted soul, had secretly taken compassion upon him 
and given him food and a shake-down in the cow-house 
in return for certain odd jobs he performed about the 
farm—when his legs were capablo of bearing his 
drink-sodden body. 

George Amery had seen the light in Rupert Lang's 
sitting-room. e had seen something else, too, which 
roused his suspicions. 

* You get k to the loft, you rascal,” he said 
brusjucly ; “ be off now, disturbing folk at such an 
hour with your drunken noise.” 

Zacky obeyed, leering to himself and chuckling 
under his breath as he glanced back at the parlour 
meine: orig that it was an ill-wind that blew 
nobody an: fh 

George Jicere closed to the door quietly ; his mother 
was standing at the head of the stairs, shading the 
light of the candle from her face. 

‘** What be wrong ?” she whispered. 

George Amery was frowning. ‘“ Nought—best get 
back to bed.”’ 

Mrs. Amery commenced to descend the stairs. 
‘Twas a woman who cried out ; and I heered a crash, 
too. It come from the parlour. I be going to see 
for myself.” 

She paused outside the parlour door, knocked 
boldly, and then entered. Her son waited on the 
threshold. 

- Rupert Lang was standing with his back to the door 
fn the act of hi ee acigarette. He turned carelessly 
as she entered, smiling. 

' Mrs. Amery was disarmed. “I beg your pardon, 
sir—I thought I heard—that is to say” 

Then she caught sight of thé little figure in. the arm- 
chair huddled up, shrinking from sight. The words 
died on her lips ; her body stiffened ; the kindly grey 
hairs, falling about her open, honest brow, rose on end : 
_“*T see—you have a visitor, Mr. Lang! A lady 
visitor!” 

“Yes.” Lang puffed a cloud of smoke between his 
lips. He was prepared to explain: the position was 
difficult, he was man of the world enough to realise 

‘hat, but he hoped by a mixture of truth and bluff to 
satisfy and silence his landlady. 

But Mrs. Amery’s voice had lost its human note of 
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erness. "For forty years have I lived here, Mr. 
ree wife and widow, and never has thing like this 
happened ; for twenty years have I taken in herscaaie’ 
but never before has a gentleman eo far forgo 
imself——” : ; 
— Lang abruptly cut her short : ** J don’t know 
what you mean,” he said haughtily. =— 

Turning on his heel he moved towards the armchair; 
Mimi's head hed fallen forward, it was resting a inst 
her chest; her outstretched arms ae and lifeless. 

“If you are ready, Miss Hume, 1 put on my hat 
and see you home to the vicarage. 

‘At that Mrs. Amery gave a startled cry and coming 
forward peered with amazement at the girl's motion- 
less figure. 

7 — I didn’t know,” she muttered apologetio- 
ally—‘‘I didn’t dream—I hope nothing's wrong—I 
mean——” ; 

Surprise robbed her of expression. The vicar’s 
daughter; dear Miss Mimi Hume, beloved by every 
one in the village; the pattern of all s young lady 
should be. Of course, it was all right ! , 

And then a sudden throb of fear assailed her mother’s 
tender heart. A remorseless sense of propriety over- 
whelmed her, forcing her eyes to the grandfather clock ; 
the hands pointed the hour. 

Half-past two! 

Mrs. Amery stared at the ee - jew with its 
black figures, stared a ingly, her lips movin 
dunbly.” Would those bends had lied; would to God 
she could put back Time. 

For forty years they had truthfully recorded each 
passing hour. 

A sharp exclamation from Lang brought them to 
her side 


** Quick—she’s fainted !” 

Fainted! In an instant Mrs. Amery was on her 
knees by Mimi’s side. She brushed Rupert Lang 
unceremoniously aside. 

“‘ Some water—a drop of spirits.”” 

George Amery hastened to obey. Rupert poured 8 
little whisky into a glass and held it to Mimi's lips. 
Mrs. Amery was chafing her hands. 

Suddenly she caught sight of the shoe and stocking 
on the ground ; the bare foot protruding beneath the 
petticoat. 

She caught her breath sharply, and her eyes went up 
to Lang's face. 

“What's happened ? What's {it all mean, sir? 
There’s been foul play here!” 

Lang gave a brief and a not quite truthful explana- 
tion; if he lied it was to make a not altogether 
plausible story seem possible. 

George Amery approached with a bowl of cold water. 

Mrs. Amery loosened -the girl’s dress, and sprinkled 
her forehead. 

“Poor dear, poor lamb—she must have suffered 
terrible. Why didn’t you tell me at once, Mr. Lang ? 
Look at that there ankle 7 r lamb!” 

Mimi stirred, opened her eyes, and gazed vacantly 
round the room. Mrs. Amery was fumbling to loosen 
her corsets. 

“You stand back, you can’t do no good,” she said 
unceremoniously to Lang. - 


“Don't be angry, father. . . . I’ve got the 
money—the post-office a long walk—and so 
dark ae I love him—he’s innocent. Come to me— 

vid!" 


Mrs. Amery rose to her feet: ‘‘ George—slip out to 
the stables, get the old mare, and go for a doctor, quick!” 
“Stop!’’ Rupert Lang placed himself before the 
door. ‘She'll be all right directly. I'll take her 
home—you mustn't bring a doctor here—she must go 
me. 

A ripple of hysterical laughter from Mimi. She was 
groping blindly with her hands.» 

“She can’t go home, she’s ill. Look at her ankle— 
poor lamb.” 

A shade of anxiety crossed Rupert’s face. He bent 
over Mimi again, speaking to her. She paid no atten- 
tion; her face was bloodless; once more her head 
dropped forward on to her chest. 

Rupert Lang considered a moment. The situation 
had taken an unexpected turn. For a moment only 
was he nonplussed. The cunning of his father, Gideon, 
was in his blood. 

“True, she can’t go home yet, she must remain here 
for a little while——” 

Mrs. Amery had already beckoned to her son; 
together they lifted Mimi from the chair and com- 
menced to carry her across the room. 

Rupert was tugging at his moustache. ‘ Where are 
you taking her? 

“To my room—gently, Ceorge—poor lamb, she 
must have suffered tortures. I'll gct her onto my bed 
—hot fomentations is the thing. She's delirious with 
in. Mind the door, George. Whatever will the 
icar say ? Poor lamb!” 

Lang held the door open with one hand while with 
the other he lighted the way with the lamp. He felt 
that the mistress of Thatcher's Farm was making an 
unnecessary fuss, but he disguised his contempt. 

He had come to the conclusion that this night's 
work would turn out well for him. 

“IT had no idea she had hurt herself so badly—but 
she'll soon recover, Mra. Amery.” 


eae fin 
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They were mounting the stafroase, Lang was fo" ow. 
ing, but Mrs. Amery pal ips him: 
" You can’t do here, sir; you leave ho: +4 
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“T’ll see to that,” he quickly. “I'll tel! sty. 
i ae aes cies ed . i care 

of her, » id 

she was so badly hurt!” ona ae aes 
He waited until mother and son had disapper-eg 

with their burden. Then, placing the lamp on the |!) 

table, he opened the front door and gazedout {nto ‘he 

t. 


e stars now twinkled overhead; across the 
meadows came the lowing of cattle. The eis:erg 
aky was still dark. 

Closing the front door ee Tag ioral to the 
sitting-room, and, standing with his back to the jire. 
place, he lit a cigarette and inhaled the smoke. }'19. 
seatly he heaved a deep sigh, and a smile parted his 

ps. 

He heard Mra. Amery moving about the room o.er. 
head. She was putting Mimi to bed. 

The smile Gn his face expanded 3 it was nota plea: int 
smile. It was just so he had smiled while he had |. 
engrossed in the French novel lying on the table by the 
window. 

Presently he took his watch from his pocket and 
compared it with the grandfather clock. Then bs 
walked to the window and drew back the blind. 

“The night has almost passed,” he said aloud; 
“ but I’ll wait until day breaks. The Reverend Joho 
Hume shall sleep peacefully until dawn!” 


Ep teeter eet etnies 
$ CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR. 3 


z Zacky’s Revenge. “ 
a ate ee se Ot Os OE 

Joun Hume was sleeping—the dead, dreamless slecn 
of exhaustion. After creeping from Mimi’s room wii) 
the gait of an old man, and a spell of prayer in his own 
gloomy bedroom, he had retired to his narrow, hari. 
mattressed bed, and Nature had put in a claim swiith 
for overdues. It was the tortured man’s first prj: 
sleep since the journey to London. 

So heavy was his sleep that the first sharp rattle «! 

vel against one of the windows—like the patter «! 
Estistones—aid not wake him. 

Again it was as if frozen rain had been driven again 
the window, and the louder rattle suggested a mor 

nerous handful of gravel gathered from the drivs 
Below and flung with greater force. 

John Hume stirred restlessly. Dead sleep vieliol 
to a dream—it was raining pitilessly, rattling down on 
the streets and pavements of London, the cruel siicia 
of London. 

Crash ! : 

One of the windows cracked and starred under s 

bble included in the third handful of gravel. Jobo 

ume woke. A match rasped and flared. He lit the 
candle beside his bed. The priest as well as the mia 
was awake now. 

Pitter-patter! More gravel struck the window. 

He sprang from his bed. Someone taken ill in tho 
vi , and needing his priestly services! Not the 
first time he had been summoned in this way by some 
urgent messenger who had failed to make anyone hear 
the doorbell. 

He raised the blind, and flung open a window. Trees 
gave intensity to the darkness of the night, and hw 
could only just distinguish the figure of a man below 

“ Who are you?” he cried down. ‘‘ What is it: 

** Zacky !’” came back the answer through a grim) 
hand shaped into a speaking tube, and there was 4 
suggestion of grim satisfaction in the becry, husky 
voice. Zacky did not love the Vicar. But the tum 
John Hume. 

“From Thatcher’s Farm?” he questioned down 
quickly. ‘ Mrs. Amery needs me. I will be down in 
a minute——” 

“Ay from Thatcher's Farm; but {t bean't Mrs. 
Amery !” 

But the last words were lost on the Vicar. Hurrying 
from the window, he was alread inning to dress 
He knew that Mrs. Amery, kindly but mistaken sol. 
gave Zacky a bed in an outhouse and a chance to carn 
money to spend on drink. There was no love lust 1 
between the Vicar and Zacky, and certain referencts \v 
Zacky in the pulpit had not improved relations. 

Soon as he was dressed, John Hume, candle in hand. 
hurried down to the hall. Putting the candle on & 
table, he unfastened the front door. Zacky stood out: 
side. The feeble light of the guttering candle illumt- 
nated him faintly—a ragged, unkempt figure, his hait 
matted and his face bristling with stubble, ae 
neckerchief about his throat. He amelt strongly © 
beer and stables. 

“No, mister blooming parson,” he safd thickly. 
“It bean't Missis Amery. It be your darter—slis 
Mimi, that’s who it be—that’s who it be. I seed cr, 
tell "ee——” 

‘* My daughter ?” 


The priest yielded to the man, to the father. 4 


Riere fe a question for our lady readers: “ What ie the difference between a hobble skirt and a husband?” = 


WREK ENDING 
we a, 
ess kind of fear followed hard upon shock and 
me ol Snatching up the candle, he held it close 
wusyacky's half-loering, depraved face. Last time he 
bad looked upon Mimi she was in her bed, but it was 
ossible to anticipate what she might not attempt 
ie blind infatuation for Inglis. His thoughts were 
in the old warped groove, and the fear following hard 
upon them was that something terrible might have 
pefallen her, news of which the village bad man had 
come to break to him. Had she stolen from the house 
to post a letter and met with some accident or disaster 
in the darkness ? 

“§ 1” he whispered, staring Into Zacky’s blood- 
shot eyes, and still failing to notice in his anguish the 
suggestion of a leer about the man’s cunning mouth. 
“What has happened? Where is sho? Saw her— 

icre 2” 
wie forgot for the moment his aversion for the man 
whom he looked upon as Satan’s own, beyond reclama- 
tion; the man whom he had pilloried in the pulpit. 

J seed ’er, I tell ee!” Zacky had sworn to get 
even with the n, sooner or later. 

He stopped for a moment, and John Hume himeclf 
held his breath and counted as the grandfather clock 
struck the hour in its dark.corner. Three strokes ! 

“| seed ‘er, I tell ee! The blind weren’t drawd so 
close as all that. I seed ’er in the parlour o’ Thatcher's 
Farm—along with Mr. Lang, the Lunnon gentleman 
stayin’ there—I seo *em—I seo ’im with ’is arm cuddling 
round ’er—your darter——” 

The next moment there was a choking sound. With 
a swift movement—the two movements, In fact, 
appeared almost simultaneous—the Vicar had put 
down the candle and fastened his thin, long hands 
round the tatterdemalion’s unclean, neckerchiefed 
throat. No longer a priest—-just an outraged, mad- 
dened father. : 

“You drunken, lying scoundrel!” 

And Zacky led and choked for breath. 

Warped and suspicious as the Vicar was, all his 
suspicions about Mimi, his terrible fears for her and his 

sitive distrust, were relative to David Inglis, who 

ad become a perfect nightmare to him. 

Zacky had brute strength, and had only been taken 
by surprise. With his unclean, hairy hands he 
wrenched the Vicar’s from his throat. 

“You blooming parson,” he hoarsely, with 
an added oath, for he acknowledged neither God nor 
priest, “ lay a ’and on me agen, and I'll "it you as you 
won't forget it in an ’urry! You don’t believe me, 
doncher? Think me drunk, do yer? Go to ’er bed- 
room then, and if you find ’er—I’ll stand you a pot of 
four ale and a ounce of shag—which is more’n I’ve 
ever ‘ad the offer of from you!” 

He thrust his stubby face closer to the Vicar’s. 

“* And I shouldn’t waste no time, neither!” 

The next moment his arm was up defensively. John 
Hume might have lost faith and trust in Mimi, but not 
to such an extent as to believe this. Mimi was no 
wanton. The idea was unthinkable to bim. 

He had been tempted to drive a clenched fist into the 
village outlaw’s face. But his sense of dignity and his 
limited faith in Mimi had come to his rescue. 

Zacky lurched a step towards the open door. 

‘You blooming parson, you've said nico things 
about me, ain’t yer, from the pulpit—preached ao 
blooming sermint on me—with a tex’ took to fit? 
Well, I ‘lows it be Zacky’s turn now ig 

John Hume was between him and the open door. 
He might thunder from the pulpit against the vanities 
of the world, nevertheless he was afraid of the world 
and what the world said. 

“Stay where you are!” he commanded, pulling to 
the door and turning the key. ‘ No!” 

He clutched the man’s wrist. 

“T’ve ken the truth!” said Zacky, with a 
mixture of cunning and indifference. “ You carn’t 
‘ave me up afore the bench for speaking the truth!” 

He made no resistance as the Vicar, snatching up the 
candle, di him across the hall to his study. 

“Go in there and wait!” 

“All right!’? Zacky lurched Into the darkness of 
om the windows shuttercd and barred for the 
night. 

John Hume stepped back, closed the door, and 
turned the key. Zacky laughed under his breath, and 
then, having found a solphordip match, lit it on 
his ragged, a trousers and held it aloft in order to 
examine the surroundings. 

“I'm in no blooming ‘urry!” he chuckled. “I 
seed what I seed, but if I was the parson, I'd ‘urry !" 

The sulphur-dipped match, after fizzling odorously, 
leapt into bright flame. Zacky peered round the 
Toom, noted the safe fn the corner and the Calvary on 
the writing-table. Then something on the writing- 
table caught the light and glittered. John Hume, 
usually the most careful and methodical of men, had 
left his bunch of keys on the writing-table. 

Meantime he had reached Mimi's bedroom, candle 
in hand. 

“Mimi!” he said in alow voice, knocking. “ Mimi!” 
Knock and voice louder. ‘‘ Mimi!” 

He entered, holding the candle aloft. The white 
bed was empty, the clothes fiung back. 

Qn next week's Christmas Double Number Mimi finds an 
unexpected friend and Lang’s designs are suddenly checked.) 
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Our lady readers should Know more about the subjec 
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What you getinthe 
plate is the point 


It is the deliciousness of 
Quaker Oats in the plate 
that accounts for its world- 
wide popularity. 

It is the “eating differ- 
ence” that lifts delicious 
Quaker Oats forever above 
comparison with ordinary 
rolled oats or oatmeal. 


Put delicious Quaker Oats 
on your home bill-of-fare 
for thirty days, and see how 
strong the family is, and how 
feeble the food-bills are! 

You will quickly see the 
wisdom of having delicious 
Quaker Oats every day the 


year round. 
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PICTURE-MAKING WITH SHELLS. 


The very latest novelty for the home. Everyone, young and 
old, can take part in this delightful pastime. Amusing and 
instructive for the children. 


THE IDEAL GAME FOR THE HOME. 


Sold in large boxes containing twelve varieties of beautiful shells, 

price 2s. per box, post free. A sheet of designs that may be 

formed with the shells is given away with every box, but there is 

no limit to the number ot pictures you may map out with the 
shells yourself. Address your order to 


THE PUBLISHER, PICTURES IN SHELLS, 
28 Maiden Lane, London, W.C. 


t than we do, so we ask them to supply the answer. (See next page.) 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


Hake Pie > RM AAAARAS A 

Is excellent if prepared as follows : Grease 
e piedish and it with alternate layers of hake 
steaks cut half an inch thick, and freed from skin 
and bone, and seasoned breadcrumbs. Pour some 
good gravy over all and bake for half an hour in a 
steady oven. The seasoning should be prepared 
by mixing finely chopped onion, chopped parsley, 
and pepper and salt with the breadcrumbs, 
Baked Suet and Jam Pudding. 

Into half a pound of flour rub a quarter of a 
pound of suet, with a teaspoonful of baking powder 
and a pinch of salt. Beat an one with a little milk 
and make all into a batter that will just pour. 
Line a piedish at the bottom with jam, put this 
batter on the top, and bake in a steady oven for 


IRONING TIPS. bie dia ails 

backs of old kid gloves, sewn er ! 

ine ap interlining & kitchen kettle or iron 

holders, are invaluable as & means of giving pro- 

tection to the hands without adding much to the 
size of the holder. 

When heating flat-irons {t is always best to lift 
and wipe them after being on the gas stoves a few 
seconds, as the moisture found on the irons turns 
rusty when fully heated. This will also save much 
labour while ironing. 

Tnetead of ‘aria an fron-stand on which to rest 
our irons, use an ordinary brick for the ——= 
he brick being a good non-conductor, the irons 

will retain their heat longer than if placed on an 


one hour and a quarter, : 
Hashed Tripe. | ; iron-stand. ee 
Wash about one pound of tripe and cut it into NEAT GLOVES. 


atri Place this in @ saucepan with a breakfast- 
cupful of milk and water. Add to it one ounce of 
butter, with a dessertepoonful of flour worked into 
it. Season with pepper and ealt and a little 
minced onion. Let this simmer slowly for three- 
quarters of an hour, and then serve. G 

with chopped parsley. 

Roast Leg of Veal. 

Take out the bone from a loin of veal, fill the 
cavity left with veal stuffing, and skewer into a 
good round fillet, binding it in shape with tape 
when half cooked. Put a paper over the fat and 
baste frequently till you are sure the meat is quite 
done, for veal requires to be very well coo 
Just before serving pour some melted butter 
sauce over the joint, and pour a good gravy round. 
Bachelor Pudding. 

Peel and chop sufficient apples to weigh half a 
pound. Take the same quantity of breadcrumbs, 
® tablespoonful of flour, two ounces of currants, 
and two ounces of Work these ingredients 
together, then moisten them with one egg beaten 
up in milk. Mix all thoroughly, pour into & 


To double the life of gloves, and keep them neat 
and fresh-looking, they should be placed, as soon 
as they are removed from the hands, into the glove- 
box, carefully smoothed out. 

Rolling together in a wad gives gloves 8 
crumpled, worn look. They sho be stretched 


WHITE JASMINE. 


Telling how Lasting is True Love. 


She is sitting alone in the twilight, 
And the book she was reading falls, 

For the scent of the sweet white jasmine 
A dream of the past recalls. 

It awakens a strange faint mem’ry, . 
That is neither joy nor pain, 


Of a love that was hers in the old day, | 


3 
3 

That can never be hers again ! 
It is hard to have loved vainly, 
B 


greased pone basin, and boil from two to three It is hard to forget to-night, 
hours. Turn out to serve, and pour a nice sweet With the scent of the sweet white jasmine 
BANCO! OVE: Afloat on the dim half-light. 


Sheep's Head au Gratin. 

Take a singed sheep’s head, have it split open 
and thoroughly cleaned. Place in a saucepan 
with an onion, two carrots, and a stick of celery, 
add sufficient water to cover, and boil gently 
for three hours, or till the meat slips from the bones. 
Arrange the meat on a dish and press it into shape. 
Pour over some good brown gravy, and on the 
meat some browned breadcrumbs, Serve very hot 
with potatoes and vegetables, 


For the hearts must by Fate be parted, 
As the jasmine petals fall, 

But the love that is love for ever 
Is the love that will live thro’ all. 


"Twas a dream, and the seas divide them, 
It is years since last they met, $ 
But she knows by the scent of the jasmine, ¢ 
He remembers and loves her yet. 2 


Parsnip ip wT — fot They may meet no more in this world, 

Which you wis ave, 1s made as follows : He may never call ber wife, a 
Boil four pounds of parsnips till tender in each % 
gallon of water. If more convenient the parsnips But the leve = was hers will be fragrant ¢ 
can be boiled in less water and boiling water added In the heart of her beart for life. : 

ZARBAAADARABADARABRARALAAARDAAL : 


to make up the ipo Strain the liquor 
through a coarse cloth, and be careful not to bruise 
the vegetables. Add three pounds of sugar to every 
gallon of liquor. Then boil it again for three- 
quarters of an hour. When the liquor has cooled to 
seventy-five degrees, put two tablespoonfuls of 
yeast to each five gallons. Let this stand for 
about six days in a warm place, stirring it every day 
from the bottom. Pour the liquor into a cask, 
and, as it works over, keep filling it up with some of 
the reserved liquor. When the wine has ceased 
fermenting, bung it up lightly, and at the end of 
the year bottle it. (Reply t F. D., Kentish 
Town.) 
CAKES AND PUDDINGS.—No. 55, 


MINCEMEAT PUDDING. 


Sent by Mrs. Tomkins, Eltham. 
1 packet Cakeoma. 
4 oz. shredded Suet. 
a ws tablespoonfuls Mincemeat. 
ilk. 


flat, and, above all, kept in a dry place, since damp 
tends to quickly mould and spot them. 

Light gloves only slightly soiled can be cleaned 
by rubbing with dry bread, bran, or French chalk. 
Petrol or gasoline are wonderfully good in getting 
rid_ of dirtier marks,.though extreme care should be 
taken not to place the gloves near any flame while 
cleaning or for a few hours after., 

Make a point never to wear a new pair of gloves 
till the buttons are resewn. This avoids dropping 
them at moments when one’s reputation for neatness 
may suffer. 


A TOILET OUTFIT FREE. 

Much interest is being taken in an innovation 
which The Oatine Co. have adopted in order 
to further populaciss their delightful Toilet 
Preparations. For a limited period they will send, 
abesinialy free, to any reader of this paper sending 
name and address and 3d. in stamps (halfpenny 
stamps preferred), to cover cost cs me and 
packing, a dainty sample Case 8 oe ins a 
trial size of eight delig tful Oatine Pre tions, 
including Oatine Cream, Toilet Soap, Balm, Tooth 
Paste, Face Powder, Talcum Powder, Shaving 
Soap and aleo a full size 2d. Shampoo Powder. 

Accept this offer to-day. The Oatine Prepar- 
ations are made from the pure healing essence of 
the finest Oats. Send to-day and muke a personal 
test. The Oatine Oo., 1894 Oatine Buildings, 
Borough, London, 8.E. 


MeErTHOop. 


Rub the Suet well with the Cakeoma and stir 
in the Mincemeat and sufficient milk to make a 
stiff paste. Put it into one or two basins and 
boil or steam 8 hours and serve with Sweet Sauce. 
Sufficient for a dozen people. ; 

Cakeoma ie sold in 3}d. packets by Grocers 
and Stores everywhere. 

Recipe book will be sent post free on request to 
Latham & Co. Ltd., Liverpool. 


‘WERE ENDING 
Dec. 1, 1910. 


HOME HINTS, 


Bent Whaledones 
Can be straightened by soaking in ya'er 


we a _ hours, then bending into shape aad 


Olicioth 


Will last for several years ff well polished with 


beeswax and turpentine. 
Lids 
Woh Suni on 


airy part of the kitchen, then 


they will be perfectly sweet. 
Never Pollsh Taps 


With anything gritty which may work into 


the joints and put them out of order. 
To Clean Pearl Knife Handles. 


Dip a flannel in finely powdered salt and rub 


well, then polish with a chamois leather. 
A Wrought-iron Lamp Stand 


May be kept in perfect condition by brushing 


it occasionally with a black-lead polishing brus!, 
(Reply to Mary D.) 
A Sanitary Hint. 


Pour hot strong soda water down all wasty 


pipes every week. If this is done regular! 
a certain day the pipes will be kept in eu ori. 


Read Your Gasometer, 
And you will then be able to keep a watch 


over the amount of gas consumed. The man who 


calls to register will show you how to read it if 
you don’t know. 
Stair Pads 

Save the wear of the carpet, but they cost 
money. Try instead levying a thickly folded 
newspaper over the tread. It is most efficacivus 
and costs nothing. 

To Clean Bedroom Ware 

Which gets stained on the inside. Where 
there is much deposit in the water the jugs, et-.. 
get very much stained. Empty them, and thea 
rub well with some dry salt, 

Pirelighters. 

Melt together one quart of tar with thres 
pounds of resin; when cooled add a gill of spirits 
of turpentine and stir in as much sawdust as 
can be worked up. While hot spread out on a 
board, mark into small squares, and when cold 
break up. (Reply to Rosest H.) 

Harness Biacking. 

Try this recipe which readers have liked 
before. Melt four ounces of mutton suct with 
twelve ounces of beeswax, twelve ounces of sugar 
candy, four ounces of soft soap dissolved in water. 
and two ounces of finely pow re When 
thoroughly dissolved and mixed stir in half « pint 
of turpentine. Lay this on with a sponge, and 
then polish with a brush and cloths. (Reply 
R. P. D., Canada.) 


YOU WILL BARN A REPUTATION: 
as an excellent “sweet” cook if you become 
familiar with the uee of currants, which are 60 
delicious that whatever dish is made from them 
captivates the taste of all who are fortunate 
enough to partake thereof. Currants being dried 
ip the sun can never deteriorate. They are 
nature's own preserved fruit, the sugar they con- 
tain is their own. The possibilities of currant 
cooking are countless. And what is still better. 
the fruit is aways obtainable in perfect condition. 
So use them freely in your daily diet. Ask your 

r for a free copy of that excellent little 
Currant cookery book and you cannot go wrong. 
Try one of these simple recipes to-day. 

Currant Sponge. 

1 oz. gelatine, the rind of 1 and juice of 2 largs 
lemons, the whites of 2 eggs, 1 pint water, 3 03. 
castor sugar, } lb. currants. 

MeEtTHop.—Melt the gelatine in water, add the 
sugar and lemon rind (to infuse for some time’. 
then add lemon juice s' Beat the whites 
of eggs, and when the mixture is cool whisk the 
whole till very stiff, utirring in the currants at 
intervals. Place this preparation on a glass dish, 
giving it a rock-shaped appearance, and servo "8 
a cold sweet dish. 

Black Cap Pudding. 

41b. flour, 2 egg, 3 pint of milk, 3 to 4 07. 
gurrants, a pinch of salt. 

Meruop.—Sift the flour into a basin, add the 
salt, beat up the eggs and stir gradually into the 
flour, adding the milk by degrees, and work intos 
batter. Butter one large or two small pudding 
basins. Sprinkle in the currants and pont in the 
prepared batter. Cover the basins wit buttered 
paper and steam for one hour. 


Ten pairs of “.Home Notes” scissors will be awarded for the beat solutions received. Mark postcards * Hobbie.” (Sse p. 22 4) 
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WEEK ENDING 
Dec. 1, 1910. 


THE TALE 
SIGN. 


A slight alteration and 
its wonderful effect. 


TL es 
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The Result. 


IVELCON 


In dainty cubes (one cube makes 
a large breakfast cup), packed in 
gold and blue enamelled boxes, 
6d., 1s., 38. 6d., all grocers. 


Samples post free. For ?d. and 
grocer’s name we'll send: Sample 
Box Ivelcon, Sample St. Ivel 
Cheese, 6 Pieces of New Music in 
miniature form. 


APLIN & BARRETT, ate,, Ltd., 
YEOVIL. 
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BILLIARDS AT HOME. 


1 Is not possible to find s better recreation for the Winter 
Evenings than “Billiards at Home.” Biley’s Miniature Billiard Tables 
are made to suit any size room, They are the exuct reproduction of the 
full-size table, made just as accurately, and so scientifically desi that 
exactly the same game is played upon them as upon the stan size, 


~ = ; Ww, BEG a 
ee “a 2AM ASU Ni 


CASH or EASY 
PAYMENTS. 


BILLIARD TABLES| | 


to place on ycur own Dining Table (as illustrated). 


Superior Billiard Table in Solid Mahogany, French Polished, Best Slate Bed, 
Adjustable Feet, Rubber Shod, Low Frost-proof Rubber Cushions, Two Cues, Marking 
Board, Rest, Ivory or Crystalate Balls, &c. &c. 


Cash Price. 
Size 4 ft. 4 in. by 2 ft. 4in. ...£3 7 6, Orin 13 Monthly / 18 Monthly Paymentsof 6/6 
» Sft.4in. ,, 2ft.10in.... 4 7 6] Payments as here ra 7,0 
» 6ft. din. ,, 3ft.4in.... 6 & O}shown, being only " 8/6 
» 7Tft.4in. , 8ft.10in.... 7 6 O|\5 per cent. on 11/6 
» 8ft.4in. ,, 4ft.4in. ...10 0 0 Cash Price. » 16.0 


Delivered, Carriage Paid, to any Railway 
Station at our risk. No charge for packages. 
Liste Free. Folding Bagatelle Tables from 30,-, 


RILEY'S Combine BILLIARD AND 
DINING TABLES. 


Fitted with Riley’s Patent Action for Rais'ng, Lower- 
ing, and Levelling. A havdsone piece of Furniture asa 
Dining Tuble and a bhigh-clats Jiiliard Table. Made in 
Mabogany.Oak, Waliut, etc. Piiccsrance from £13 108, 
to £24 10s. according to tize of ‘Table. Cash or Easy 
Payments, Full details in List, sent on appjication. 


BILLIARD TABLE RESTING 
ON DINING TABLE. 


| FREE On receiyt of a pest card, full detailed Mustrated Catalogue of Billiard _ 


e and Dinsng Tables, and ¢mall or full-sized Tables ond Eundries. 


E. J. RILEY Ltd,, Coronation Billiard Works, Accrington. 
sl Lospow Suowrooms: 147 ALDERSGATE STREET, E.C. @ 


“TH. PREMIER FOOUs Of TH I< CLASS.” 
Sce MEDICAL TIMES, 26th June, 1909 


PLASMON COCOA 


PERFECTION OF FLAVOUR. 9d. per tin. 


“Much greater nutritive value than ordinary Cocoa.” 
—BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, 19th Feb, 1910. 


PLASMON OATS 


Tie beet that Scotland grows 


“Error. ousty increas: din food value Gd. per pkt. 
by the auuition of Pl :smon."--LANCET. 


Four minutes’ boiling only requi ed. 
“Simp y magnif cent.""—Sir J. C—, M.D. 


PLASMON is U3ED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY 


AND !S OBT INABLE EVERY WHERP. 
UDY THE GAFE—the headache cure that is s'am:ed 


with the offic al stump of the Government. 
Not mercly * for’? headaches— but a real head. 
ache cre. Avoid dangerous unstamped 
powders— Kaputine is safe— and guaranteed, 
and when writing to 
° 
Advertisers, mention 7 
* ” at herr ss a rane ii 
‘“ Pearson’s Weekly. Bror te, (arnt Mites) 18 or 1/0 
Delicious COFFEE. 
a Ea 


—— 
Lr, Andree Wilson says: Have examined the Kapntines 
an! fons then tocontarn nothing dt all l.kel_ to prove wnjur.ous. 


Kaputine 


Cur 6 Head cres, ercs N.oralela 
Ip making, use less Quantity, it being se mach stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 


A PAPER FOR 
NOTHING. 


A copy of “The Small- 
holder,” containing 
articles on Gardening, 
Poultry - Keeping, Bee- 
Keeping, Farming, and 
subjects of similar interest, 
will be sent to you, post- 
free, if you will send a 
fostcard with your name 
and address to 


The Publisher of ** The 
Smallholder,” 
28 Maiden Lane, London, W.C. 


HOW TO WIN 
£250 FOOIBALL FORECAST PRIZE, 
B:G TRIP. ET PRIZES. 


For the former you mnt send in forecasts based upom 
a ectentifo system. You cannot reasonably hope for 
sucerss with gues-work. For the Triple Prizes you 
must send efforts that are up tothe required standard 
LET THE COM PETITORS' AID ASSOCIA 
4 TION HELP YOU. 

The have the la-g:s' and clevercst staff of Experts im 
the Kingdom, Twice ave we given correct forecasts 
wit) our system, and many clienta have won smajl 
fortunes w:th our Triplets and other literary efforts; 
why not you? 

YOU CAN TEST US FREB. 

Just cand 1d. for postsce and we will send you a fell 

week's forecast., showing you how to fill in your 
if youonly sendin one or hw to combine for 

re, or two prize pulling Triplets or efforts for any 
uper, We shall also send all applicants our 
oficial paper, THE COMPETI ORS’ ULLBTIN 


LT ae ea PRET NY ET ETE 


SL TT RY 


By this time next week you will have in your 


hands my Double Christmas 


my Number. I think edito 
Christmas mm Der: every editor 
Number. _ lieve that his latest Christmas 


number is the best he has ever 
done, and I must confess that in this instance I 
I am no exception to the rule. 

This year I have ne in for plenty of real good 
Christmas fun, and after you have patiently 
listened to a hundred arguments for this parlia- 
mentary candidate, and a hundred and one argu- 
ments in favour of his opponent, and have 
up your minds which way to vote, the Christmas 
P.W. should come as a welcome relaxation. 

I have given you plenty of excellent short 
stories, including ®& Christmas long complete 
story by Alice Claude Askew, and the number 
is profusely illustrated by John Hassall, Lawson 
Wood, Reginald Smith, Charles Harrison, Starr 
Wood, and other popular artists. 

Then there are many good Christmas articles, 
verses, and competitions, and finally a mysterious 
Christmas plum pudding in which some of you 
will find gold coins and Christmas presente, 


Tars week I have to a the remulis of quite 
a number of our popular Foo 
gg Solr Competitions. Let me say at 
tions. the outset how delighted T have 
been with the enthusiasm with 
which my readers have entered into these contests. 
The replies on the whole have been of a very high 
standard, and show that the competitors possess & 
ae keen and clever wit. 

‘ake, for example, the contest in which the 
question was asked : “‘ Why was Grahame White ? ” 
One competitor replied that it was ‘ Because 
genuine sports know no ‘colour’ distinctions.” 
Another hazarded the opinion that it was ** Because 
in attempting a ‘ flight’ he went over our ‘stares.’ ” 
A third reader gave the pithy reply: ‘‘ Because he 
‘lives’ on air,’ while the answer of a fourth 
competitor: ‘‘ Because while ‘under a cloud’ 
he was ‘8 nded,’” contains a subtle and clever 
reference to the aviation dispute in America. 

The competition for lady readers in which 
they were asked to quote literary absurdities 
they had come across in fiction also provided much 
amusing reading. 

One very funny sentence submitted by a fair 
competitor read as follows: ‘‘She writes to me 
this morning that she is staying at an hotel on 
the Grand Canal, and ‘drinking it all in’!” This 
was capped by another reader with this quotation : 


- “The countess was speaking when the door opened 


and ‘closed her mouth’”’; while still more absurd 
was the following, cited by a third competitor: 
‘‘He put his hands deep down into his trousers 
pocket, and ‘ fastened his coat’ !” 

You will find the names of the winners of the 
past week's footline competitions on page 3 of 
the red cover. 


“T was much interested in your article, “‘ From 
Dock to Scaffold,” writes R. W., 
Last “giving an account of how a 
Requests. prisoner condemned to death 
spends his last few days. You 
say he ‘has a few pockes not accorded to other 
convicts, such as bei nted a little beer and 
what food he likes.” ave always understood 
that a murderer’s last request, provided it was a 
fairly reasonable one, is granted by the Governor. 
Can you tell me if this is a fact ? ”»—— 

As the writer of the article stated, R. W., this 
greatly depends upon who the Governor happens to 
he. A simple request of any kind, provided 
there were no objections to it, would, I have no 
deubt, be granted. Condemned convicts ask 
strange things at times, however. A man called 
Hughes, who was han some seven years ago, 
asked permission from his gaolers on the last night 
to stand on his head. When asked why, he replied 
cheerfully : ** Oh, it’s the last time I shall be able 
to do anything of the kind, you see!”* Another 
prisoner, who was hanged in Scotland in the last 
century, spent his final hours playing on a cornet, 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


Percy wants to know what happens to the nightin- 
gale when he leaves land. 
Nightingales “7 have lived » good deal In the 
ectiors: south of France and in Italy, 
he writes, ‘“ but I have never 
heard one of these birds there in winter. It seems 
unlikely that they would go still further south, but 
if they don’t what becomes of them ? "—— 

Like other famous singers, Percy, the niga 
is bit of a traveller. Perhaps for the sake his 
voice he likes to keep warm, and when the cold 
weather comes he thinks nothing of popping off to 
the remoter parts of Asia and Africa. In December 
and January you will find any amount of these birds 
in India, Persia, and parts of China, and the pro- 
bability is that a many of them have come by 
easy stages from England. Carew, the well-known 

t, had a different theory. Writing to the lady 
© loved, he says: 
* Ask me no more whither doth haste 
The nightingale when June ts past, 
For in your sweet dividing throat 
She winters and keeps warm her note.” 
A pretty idea, if a little at variance with the 
facts of natural history. 
a 
“T pave often wondered,” writes Want To Know. 
Bank ‘what use banks make of the 
and chate money that’s put into them. 
“Boodle.” ‘They always seem to take very 
care of it, and to let people 
have it out again when they want it, and can pay 
them interest as well. At the same time, I cannot 
see how they can do this unless they make use of 
it in some way that pays them well. I suppose 
they speculate with it on a large scale.””—— 
ou mustn't sup anything of the kind, 
W. to K. Bankers who take to “‘ speculating on 4 
large scale ” generally pass on to fraud, and finally 
en up by dlaging draina or cutting peat on the 
breezy heights of Dartmoor. 

The investments of a properly conducted bank 
are rie eed The directors a mauld as 
more thinle o! ting in the recognised sense o: 
the word, than they would of going out and standing 
on their heads in the middle of Lombard Street. 

A bank makes its profits very largely from the 
money it lends to its customers. Out of the £200 

id in by Mr. Smith it lends £100 to Mr. Jones, 
insisting on gilt-edged security from that gentleman, 
and charging him five per cent. for their kindness. 
Done on a large scale, you will see that there is quite 
a decent little income in this game. 

A bank k a very small proportion of the 
money confided to its care in hard cash. In the 
event of a sudden run it can always borrow from the 
Bank of England and from its fellow institutions, 
and so tide over until it has had time to realise 
on some of its investments. 


Rervsiic is anxious to know whether I don't 

consider the Portuguese the most 

The Wrong polite people in the world. 

Man. ‘Look at the way they allowed 

the King to escape,” he says, 

“and even let him take the yacht. What other 

nation would conduct a revolution in this manner ? 

Why, throughout the whole business no one 
seems to have really lost his temper." —— 

That's all very well as far as it goes, REPUBLIC. 
I admit that the Portuguese have set an example 
in revolutions to other countries, but you must 
remember that when ninety-nine people out of every 
hundred are on the same side, there is no need to get 
very excited about the result. I can assure you 
that ono meets with other things besides politeness 
in Portugal at times. Last year, for instance, 
when I was on board a ship in Leixoes harbour, 
near Oporto, no fewer than three of my fellow- 

assengers, when returning by boat to the vessel 
late at night, were “held up” by the boatmen, 
who refused to put them on board until they had 
paid five shillings ransom. As there are always 
two boatmen, both well armed, a single passenger 
has a poor chance against them. 

As luck would have it, however, they tried their 
game too often, for on the third day they attempted 
to hold up a Danish whaler captain who was 
travelling with us. This gentleman, who weighed 
sixteen stone, promptly knocked them both into 
the water, and then picking up the oars rowed 
himself to the ship. the captain hadn’t sent 
out a couple of sailors to rescue them, I believe both 
the ruffians would have been drowned. 


Note -A pena-Knife for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page or 


Warr expina 

Dec. 1, 1910, 
Re Van Wovaxs is anxious to know whether , 
n’s hair can go white a 


In ithe Indian Mutiny 8 

e Indi ‘u urgeon P; witness 
the jet-black hair of a rebel hai quite pa 
during an unpleasant half-hour which he spent in t!e 
witness-box under cross-examination. 

Similar cases, when men have been suffering from 
extreme terror, were observed by Dr. Landoir 
and Dr. Erasmus Wilson, so there seems no reason 
to doubt that the historical instances of Maris 
Antoinette and May ues of Scots were equally 
accurate. Why mysterious change should 
take place it is impossible to say. Greyneas 
depends upon the presence of small vesicles of air 
in the s of the hair, and it is not obvious why 
these should be introduced by @ sudden spasm 
of worry or funk. 


PassaGE has taken a house that has a “ right-of. 


i running down the side. 
t-of- es right-of-way,” he explains, 
ay. “is our own property, but it is 
used by the public as a short cut. 
Now, sometime ago I can remember being told that 
private rights-of-way have to be closed once in a 
certain period. What this od was I cannot 
remember. I was also informed that if it were not 
closed the public could claim it as a public highway. 
I should be glad if you could give me some informa. 
tion on the point.” —— 

The law as to “right-of-way ” is rather a complet 
matter, PassacE, as it is more on custom 
and precedent than upon nice plain clauses in black 
and white. The following statement, however, 
is as near the mark as possible : 

If a man allows the public to pass over a portion 
of his land, the public after a very few years will be 
held to have established a right-of-way, and will then 
be allowed to pull down any barriers the owner may 
erect. Theralore, if the owner has no intention 
of presenting the public with this right, but only of 

anting them a license to cross at his plensure. 
a should at least once every year slenily is ideas 
on the matter in some such unmistakable way, a 
by placing gate or bar across it for twenty-four 
hours. 

It has been held in test cases that the public have 
established a right-of-way by having an uninter- 
rupted access for seven years. 


RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 


1. All answers or attempts must be written on pvst- 
cards, addressed to the Editor, Pearson's Week!s, 
Honrietta Street, London, W.C. . 

2. You may take part inany number of these footlins 
competitions, but your reply to each must be written ou 4 
separate poets. Be 

8. Mark each postcard with the name of the competitioa 
for which it is intended in the top left-hand corner. You 
will find this name in the announcement of the competiti.u 
in the footline. 

4. Allattempts must arrive not later than Thursday, 
Decembor Ist. 

5. Each competition will be judged separately, and tha 
prizes, as announced in the footlines, will be awarded to 
the efforts considered the best. 
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By this time next week vou will have in your 


My hands my Double Christmas 
Number. I think every editor 
galletas believes that his latest Christmas 


number is the best he has ever 
done, and I must confess that in this instance I 
fam no exception to the rule. 

This year L have gone in for plenty of real good 
Christmas fun, and after you have patiently 
listened to a hundred arguments for this parlia- 
mentary candidate, and a hundred and one argu- 
ments in favour of his opponent, and have made 
up your minds which way to vote, the Christmas 
P.W. should come as a welcome relaxation. 

I have given you plenty of excellent short 
stories, including @ Christmas long complete 
story by Alice and Claude Askew, and the number 
is profusely illustrated by John Hassall, Lawson 
Wood, Reginald Smith, Charles Harrison, Starr 
Wood, and other popular artists. 

Then there are many good Christmas articles, 
verses, and competitions, and finally a mysterious 
Christmas plum pudding in which some of you 
will tind gold coins and Christmas presents, 


Tats week I have to announce the ea of a 

a number of our popular lootline 

pa he a Competitions. Let me say at 

tions the outset how delighted I have 

7 been with the enthusiasm with 

which my readers have entered into these contests. 

The replies on the whole have been of a very high 

standard, and show that the competitors possess 
very keen and clever wit. 

Take, for example, the contest in which the 
question was asked : “ Why was Grahame White ?” 
One competitor replied that it was “ Because 
penuine sports know no ‘colour’ distinctions.” 
Another hazarded the opinion that it was “ Because 
in attempting a ‘ flight’ he went over our ‘stares.’ ”” 
A third reader gave the pithy reply: “ Because he 
‘lives’ on air.’ while the answer of a fourth 
competitor: “ Because while ‘under a cloud’ 
he was ‘suspended,’ ” contains a subtle and clever 
reference to the aviation dispute in America. 

The competition for lady readers in which 
they were asked to quote literary absurdities 
they had come across in tiction also provided much 
amusing reading. 

One very funny sentence submitted by a fair 
competitor read as follows: “ She writes to me 
this morning that she is staying at an hotel on 
the Grand Canal, and ‘drinking it all in?!” This 
was capped by another reader with this quotation : 
* The countess was speaking when the door opened 
and ‘closed her mouth’”’; while still more absurd 
was the following, cited by a third competitor : 
“He put his hands deep down into his trousers 
pocket. and * fastened his coat”! 

You will find the names of the winners of the 
past week's fvotline competitions on page 3. of 
the red cover. 


“To was much interested in vour article, ‘ From 
Dock to Scaffold,” writes R. W., 
“giving an account of how 
prisoner condemned to death 
spends his last few days. You 
say he Shas a fow privileges not accorded to other 
convicts, such as being granted a little beer and 
what food he likes.’ 
that a murderer's last request, provided it was a 


Last 
Requests. 


fairly reasonable one, is granted by the Governor. | 


Can you tell ine if this is a fact 2° --- 

As the writer of the article stated, RN. W.. this 
greatly depends upon who the Governor happens to 
be, A simple request of any kind, provided 
there were no objections to it, would, IT have no 
doubt, be granted. Condenimed convicts ask 
stranve things at times, however. A man called 
Hughes, who was hanged some seven years ago, 
asked permission from his gaolers on the last night 
to stand on his head. When asked why, he replied 
cheerfully : “Oh, it’s the last time T shall be able 
to do anything of the kind. you see!” Another 
prisoner, who was hanged in Scotland in the last 
century, spent his final hours playing on a cornet, 


al 


I have always understood ! 


ARSON'S WEEKLY. 


Percy wants to know what happens to gee ey 
ale when he leaves England. 
Nightingales f I have lived a good deal in the 
as Globe south of France and in Italy,” 
Trotters. 1. writes, “ but I have never 
heard one of these birds there in winter. It seems 
unlikely that they would go still further south, but 
if they don’t what becomes of them ?""—— 
Liko other famous singers, Percy, the nightingale 
is a bit of a traveller. Perhaps for the sake of his 
voico he likes to keep warm, and when the cold 
weather comes he thinks nothing of popping off to 
the remoter parts of Asia and Africa. In December 
and January you will find any amount of these birds 
in India. Persia, and parts of China, and the pro- 
bability is that a good many of them have come by 
easy stages from England. Carew, tho well-known 
ie had a different theory. Writing to the lady 
1¢ loved, he says: 
“ Ask me no more whither doth haste 
The nightingale when June ts past, 
For tn your sweet dividing throat 
She winters and keeps warm her note.” 
A pretty idea, if a little at variance with the 
facts of natural history. 


“ T wave often wondered,” writes WaNT TO Know. 
“what use banks make of the 


wea unaie money that’s put into them. 
“Boodle.” Lhe. always seem to take very 


good caro of it, and to let people 
have it out again when they want it, and can pay 
them interest as well. At the same time, I cannot 
see how they can do this unless they make use of 
it in some way that pays them well. I suppose 
they speculate with it on a large scale.’’—— 

You mustn't suppose anything of the kind, 
W. to K. Bankers who take to “ speculating on a 
large scale "’ generally pass on to fraud, and finally 
end up by digging drains or cutting peat on the 
breezy heights of Dartmoor. 

Tho investments of a properly conducted bank 
are eminently sound. The directors would no 
more thinks of speculating in the recognised sense of 
the word, than they would of going out and standing 
on their heads in the middle of Lombard Street. 

A bank makes its profits very largely from the 
money it lends to its customers. Out of the £200 
paid in by Mr. Smith it lends £100 to Mr. Jones, 
insisting on gilt-edged security from that gentleman, 
and charging him five per cent. for their kindness. 
Done ona large scale, you will see that there is quite 
a decent little income in this game. 

A bank keeps a very small proportion of the 
money confided to its care in hard cash. In the 
event of a sudden run it can always borrow from the 
Bank of England and from its fellow institutions, 
and so tide over until it has had time to realise 
on some of its investments. 


Rercsiic is anxious to know whether T don't 

consider the Portuguese the most 

The Wrong polite people in the world. 

Man. “Look at the way they allowed 

tho King to escape.” he says, 

‘and even Iect him take the yacht. What other 

nation would conduct a revolution in this manner ? 

Why. throughout the whole business no ono 
seems to have really lost his temper.'"’-—— 

That's all very well as far as it goes, REPUBLIc. 
I admit that the Portuguese havo set an example 
in revolutions to other countries, but you must 
remember that when ninety-nine people out of every 
hundred are on the same side, there is no need to get 
very excited about tho result. I ean assure you 
that one meets with other things besides politeness 
in Portugal at times. Last year. for instance, 
when IT was on board a ship in Leixocs harbour, 
near Oporto, no fewer than three of my fellow- 
passengers. when returning by boat to the vessel 
late at night, were “held up” by the boatmon, 
who refused to put them on board until they had 
paid five shillings ransom. As there are always 
two boatmen, both well armed, a singlo passenger 
has a poor chance against. them. 

As luck would have it, however, they tried their 
game too often, for on the third day they attempted 
to hold up a Danish whaler captain who was 
travelling with us. This gentleman, who weighed 
sixteen stone, promptly knocked them both into 
the water, aad then picking up the oars rowed 
himself to the ship. If the captain hadn’t sent 
out a couple of sailors to rescue them, I believe both 
the ruffians would have been drowned. 


Note.—A pensinife for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page or 


Rr Van WINKELS is anxious to know w! 
person’s hair can go 
grey in a single night. F 
read of several instar, ‘ 
this,” he says, “ and in «, 
extrome mental strain was given as the caus 
you tcll me if there is any truth in this thin, 

It has been proved beyond doubt on 
occasions, Mr. WINKLE. 

In the Indian Mutiny Surgeon Parry «; 
the jet-black hair of a Sepoy rebel turn «:.. 
during an unpleasant allchove which he spe r 
witness-box under cross-examination. 

Similar cases, when men have been suffe: :; 
extreme terror, were observed by Dr. 
and Dr. Erasmus Wilson, so there scems 1: 
to doubt that the historical instances o/ 
Antoinette and Mary Queen of Scots were ; 
accurate. Why this mysterious change 
take place it is impossible to say. (. ‘ 
depends upon the presence of small vesicles 
in the shaft of the hair, and it is not obvi... 
these should be introduced by a sudde: 
of worry or funk. 


White ina 
Night. 


—————— 


_-—— 


PassaceE has taken a house that has a ‘ 


fis 


way’ running down the - 5 
Right-of- “This right-of-way,” heer; . 
Way. “is our own property, bu: ‘ 


used by the public as a sho: 
Now, some time ago I can remember being to! |. s: 
private rights-of-way have to be closed once 
certain period. What this period was I c. 
remember. I was also informed that if it were : 
closed the public could claim it as a public his 
I should be glad if you could give mesome iu’. 
tion on the point.’’—-— 

The law as to “right-of-way ”’ is rather a 
matter, Passacr, as it is based more on 
and precedent. than upon nice plain clauses i: x 
and white. The following statement, hi 
is as near the mark as possible : 

If a man allows the public to pass over nj) 4 
of his land, the public after a very few years. +5 
held to have established a right-of-way, and w; : 
be allowed to pull down any barriers the ow: 
erect. Therefore, if the owner has no int" 
of presenting the public with this right, but « 
granting them a license to cross at his pl 
he should at least once every year signify lis 
on the matter in some such unmistakable «>. 
by placing a gate or bar across it for tweni. 
hours. 

It has been held in test cases that the pull: 
established a right-of-way by having anu: 
rupted access for seven years. 


RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS 


1. All answers or attempts must be written on ° ¥- 
carda, addressed to the Editor, Pearson's 1 
Honrietts Street, London, W.C. 

2. You may take part in any number of these ‘ 
competitions, but your reply to each must be wiitt 
separate postcard. 

3. Mark each postcard with the name of the curs 
for which it. is intended in the top left-hand corn 
will find this name in the announcement of the ¢ 
io the tootline. 

4. Allattempts must arrive not later than ‘I 
December Ist. 

6. Each competition will be judged seprrately, a 
prizes, as announced in the footlines, will be aw. 
the effurts considered the best. 
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Result of Triplets No. 21. 


iv Triplets-No. 21 the amount available for distribu- 
nwas £93 16s.6d. For cach of the following a 
ve of £7 Os, 9d. has been awardcd : 


At The Dance: “ Ties” Discreetly Arranged. 

Viocer Currron, 125 High Road, Chiswick. 

At The Dance : “ Timekeepers” Apparently Differ. 
Miss Quetcu, 36 London Road, Horsham. 

At The Dance : “* le Se a Acquaintances Dropped. 
Mrs. FraNK iy, Park Farm, Northwood. 

At The Dance: “ T'eetotum”’ Describes Auntie. 

Mrs. Vorger, 235 The Terrace, Maida Vale. 
Vountry Relatives Arrive : Circumstances Alter Races. 
D. Greenwoop, 18 Letham Street, Hathershaw , 
«ham. - 

untry Relatives Arrive: “ Redskins” 

. Civilised. 
Miss B. Huanes, 105 Michael's Shrewsbury. 
“ountry Relatives Arrive: “ Reserved Carriage” 
Apparent. 
G. Harvey, 237 Clarence Road, Camden Town. 
vuntry Relatives Arrive: ‘‘Accommodating” Residents 
Cheered. 
\l. Jackson, Whichert Lodge, Beaconsfield. 


Although 


= Bh TT 


Country Relatives Arrive: Resolutely Carrying Atlas. 
Miss N. West, Badminton Club, Piccadilly. 
Country Relatives Arrive: Articulation 

“© Cornish.” 


Mars. A. Bairp, 124 Pinhoe Road, Excter. 


9 GIFTS OF £1 1s, EACH. 
Hayley, W., Hellinzly, Sussex. 
Henry, W., Hillfie'd, Bath Rd., Bournemouth, 
Mithert, L., 5 Stainforsh Rd. Walthamstow. 
Kerry, Mrs. G., 42 Whiting St., Bury st, Edmand's. 
Perry, H.. 91 Lamb's Conduit St. 
Ridholls, C., The Firs, Dimson, Guanislake. 
Snow, Miss, Governor's House, HLM. Prison, Portsmouth. 
Webster, Mra. B., 5 Albion St., Morley, Leeds. 
Young, F., 133 Praod St., Paddington. 


14 GIFTS OF £1 EACH. 


Cemfield, E.. 26 Sussex Rd.. Meadow Lawn, Tonbridge, 
Cox. Mrs., 205 Powes Ral. New Southgate, 
Cutler, Mrs, 68 Hordern Rd., Wolverhampton. 


Rather 


Moore, A.C., 31 Cranbrook Park, Weod Green, 


Penny, J. F.. 11 Arsyle Red. West Hendon 
Pickering, W., Swadlineéte Rd. Woodv.le. 

Price, Mrs. V. A.. 10 Westbury Rd., Wembiey. 
Storey, Mrs, HL, (0 Fernlea Ral. Warwich. 
Walker, J., 165 Sinclair Drive, Langside, Glaszow. 
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Results of Footline Competitions. 


“BONFIRE” CONTEST. 

Tre prize of 10s. 6d. for the best answer to the 
auestion, ‘ Why is a Man Like a Bonfire ?”’ has been 
awarded to C, K Stirrup, 13 Gayfield Square, Edin- 
burgh, for the following, “ Because he * burns’ to 
distinguish himself.” 


“DON” CONTEST. 


In the Decapitation Contest, named “ Don,” the 
prize of 10s. 6d. was won by Mrs. Wise, 7 High Street, 
Leicester, with the following: Sentence, ‘* There espy 
{unr clean lasses beating coats”’; after decapitation, 
~ Here spy our lean asses eating oats.” 


“WHITE” CONTEST. 


The twenty-five pencil-cases for the best replies to 
tlie question, ** Why was Grahame White ?” have been 
awarded to the following : 

’. I, Blick, Marsh Leaze, Stonehouse, Glos.; . 
laco, Garteosh, Glasgow; W. L. Brown, 1% Tigh St, 
Hoole; W. G. Christe, 9 Everthorpe Rd., East Dulwich, TP. 
Crampton, Weald Bridge; North Weald. Essex; 1 Dey, 

Huntly St., Aberdeen; Miss I. G. Dickson, Isavil'e, 
lecize of Allan; .Miss L. Foreman, 80 Blackfriars Kd. 
i rtsmouth; Airs. Gibson, 35 Dorset St.. Hull; M. F. Y. 
resory, Queen's-Rd., Iandadno; J. L, Heaps, Wheatcroft, 
\ ‘k’ Bath; ©. House, Merton Villa, St. Thomas, 
Vy.tér; H, Landon, Lansdowne, Endon, Stoke; Mrs. M. 
Ieaick, Ashfield ge, Midbor-t; Mrs. Mathieson, 42 
«'estnut Rd:, Peverell, Plymouth; H. May, 15 Eastfield St., 
1 von; G.'McCombie, 200 Mount Phoasant Rd., Totten- 

C) McQ, Mann, Town Hall, Camberwell; R. Solly, 21 
‘i rock Gardens, Peckbam; W. Stevenson, 4 Annetwell St, 
‘crisle; BF. W. Thornton, 8.8. St. Patrick, Fishguard: Miss 
| Vernon, 62 Richard St., Crewe; Mrs. Waller, 11 Maxwe'l 
~ Paisley: A. Ward, 71 Colchester Rd., Prittlewel; W. 
Wood, 149 Gilmore Place, Edinburgh. 


“EYES” CONTEST. 
The winners of the five pairs of scissors for examples 
of Literary Abstrdities are as follows : 


‘irs. C. Allen, 33 Radnor Rd., Warfield, Bristol: Mrs. 
li, 33 Queen St.,- Amble, Ocklington; Mrs. Gerrard. 37 
Nouv St. St. Helens: Mrs. P. Vickery, 19 Union St., Fern- 
vate, Wales; Miss B. Winser, 159 Bohemia Rd., St. Leonards. 


“SUMMER” CONTEST. 
tn our “Summer” Contest, the correct solution of 
‘he sign £© is “Season was backward.” The pen- 
\nives for the first ten correct replies received have 
een awarded to the following : 


. Blackmore, 92 Sydney Rd., West Ealing; F. F. 
on, 89 Commercial Rd., Portsmouth; A. W. Bull, 30 
‘on Rd., South Norwood; R. Burden, Kenwyn, Spencer 
‘..., Coventry: W. Childs, 10 Ranelagh Rd., South Edin: 


J. W. 


‘OMING HOLIDAYS, 1910-11.1 NOVEMBER. 


DECEMBER. ‘JANUARY, 1911. FEBRUARY. | 


R. Fiatau, 6 Up. Hamilton Ter., N.W.; T. Graul. 
Hoxton St., N.; Miss W. McQueen, 29 Tooley St., E.C.; 
P. HW. Taylor, 25 Tun'ey Rd., Up. Tooting; A. Williams, 


Crown Hotel, Twickenham. 
“COIN” CONTEST. 


In our “Coin” Contest, in which readers were 
invited to tell how to divide a guinea into twenty-one 
coins, no coin heing silver, the favourite solution was 
two half-sovereigns, tive pennies, and fourteen half- 
pennies, 

The first twenty-five readers to submit a correct 
answer, and to each of whom a pencil-case has been 
sent, are as follows: 

A. G. Beach, Willow Lodge, Muswell Hill: R. 1. J. Red- 
ford, 48 Julian Ave., Acton, A. E. Bedding, 45 Lon Lane, 
East Finchley; A. Blney, 33 Bersford st., Woolwieh, CG. b. 
Butcher, 7 Fene'on Re, Warwick Rd., Kensington, J. 
Callow, 53 Hertiord Rd, East Finchley; W. J. Cole. 26 
Chancellor Rd.. Dulwich; Jb A. Daves, 12 Manor Rib, 
Brockley; H. Ellerton, °6 Tottenham Court Rd., Miss ff. 
Homes, 53 Wendover Rd., Harlesden: EB. Isaac, 20 Cliften 
Rd., South Norwood, W. MeLatter, 24 Freegrove Reb, Isling- 
ton: M.oS. Lissach, 46 Highbury THI, G. Fo Matthews, 
20 We-t St, Chichester: A. W. MeRenzie, " Allotments.” 
Admiralty; H.-A. Parker, 6 Vivian Rd., Peckham Rye, A. 
Richardson, 17 St ‘Thomas's Rd., Merlesden; E. Robinson, 
12 Dennett Rd, W. Croydon; TH. R. Sinyth, 124 Warwiek 
St., Eccleston Sq.; Te I. Stone, Parkhurst, Willing: A, W. 
Tombn, 103) Grosvenor Ter,, Camberwell: W. Walter, 186 
High Ra. Wikesden Green; HL. Weaver, 36 Harringay Rd., 
Warri y: Miss Winch, 1 Lansdowne Rd., Finchley; J. W. 
Wymack, Flixton, College Rd., Epsoim,, 


“MISTAKE” CONTEST. 

In this competition readers were asked to look for a 
mistake on page 172 of our issue dated November 17th. 
The error was that the word “ effect” was spelled 
affect.” The following are the twenty-five readers 
who first pointed out this mistake. To cach of them a 
pencil-case has been sent: 


G. Baxter, 55 Farley Rea, Catford; Mrs. Carpenter, 1M 
Porimey Mans., Baker St.; G. Corbett, 12 Middle Ra, New 


Rarnets VT Ro Evans Privy Caunenl Office, Whitehall, FP, 
Fewins, 62 Therston Rau, Taewisham; Moss A Frishiy, 94 
Upland Ray it) Dubweh; PLOW, dine, Cranmere, 
Capel Rd tarnet; Fo Gregory, 47 Cromwell Rd, 


J. Harding, 6 Ueneage Lane, EC. PB. Wizes, 


Wimbledon ms 
33 Vrinity st. 


2 Templar Rae, Clapton Park; A. MWishmere, 


Frome. Jo HW. Helnes, 43 Randolph Rd. Southall; fo € 
Jones i yale; W. Keene, 43 
Middleton St. Bethnal Green: K. Klein, 95 Colworth Rd, 
Leyte HW. Leach, 164 Southwark Park Ra.; A. Tead- 


biter, ' y. E. 
Lancasiure, 94 Stuart St.. Leicester, Mudge, @7 St 
Jott Rao, Weirntdes: 22 Nudie Rd., 
Lew sham; Mrs. Randqll 65 Plumstead Common, Pium- 


57 St. John’s Park, Up. Holloway, 8. G. 
F_ A. Sparzo, 121 Cose- 
Walton, 15 Union 8St., 


stead; W. Relph 
Smith, 32 Wailer Rd. New Cross: 
wick Rd., West Norwood; H. F, 
Barnsley. 


Lighting Up Time 
__ for this Week. 


peat | : 
Christmas Day December 25. 202 1132s | Bt 8 1g 22 29 g 121926 | Nov. 25 ww 4.59 
Koxieg Day ” December 26. M : tat 3 f $1219.20 | 1a 9162330 |M 6 43 4037 mw 20... 458 
Hank Holiday December 27.| T+ 8152220 | T 613 2027 | T 3 1017 24 31 T 714.21 28 ” 3 tes 4-57 | 
‘nod Friday, April 14. | Wa 9 16 23 30 | W784 21 23 Wg tt 08 as Wr 8 15 22 eae a | 
Easter Monday Anril 17. | T3 10 17 24 T1 8152229 | T § 12 t9 26 T 2 9 16 33 ” Oia ae 
“hitsua Monday . June 5.| F 4 11 18 25 F 2 9 16.23 30 | F 6 13 20 27 F 310 " 34 Des So is “ | 

‘Kank Holiday . August 7.| Ss 12 19 26 S$ 3.1017 2431 |S 7 t4 a1 38 S 418 18 35 Fi we 454 | 


26. 


MIDDLE- 
CLASS 
DYING 
OUT ? 


See this week's :: 


M. A. P. 


Price 1d. At all Newsagents. 


O@” This Insurance Scheme covers any person 
travelling as a passenger in any part 
of Great Britain or Ireland. 

OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 

We pay any number of claims in respect 
of each accident—not the jirst claim only. 
£1,000 RAILWAY INSURA 
£100 RAILWAY URANCE. 
£1 00 CYCLING (For terms see 
$100 AzRorLane| =e!» 

504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 and one of £1,000, 

This Insurance holds good for any number of claims of 
£1,000 each—not for one only. £1,000 specially guaranteed 
by THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE COR. 
PORATION, LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, 
E.C., to whom notices of claim, uuder the following conditions, 
must be sent within seven days to the above address. 

wall bs paid by the above Corporation to the 

= legal representative of any person kil’ed ' 

yg q ,O000 an accident in Great Britain or Ireland to the 

pissenger train in which the deceased was 
travelling as a passenger (including post-office servantsin 
ruilway sorting vans), and who, at the time of such accident, 
had in his, or her, possession, the Lusurunce Coupon on this 
page, or the paper in which it 1s, with his, or ber. tisual signa- 
ture, written in ink or pencil, on the space provided at the foot. 
This paper may be left at his, or her, place of abode, so long as 
the coupon is signed 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to the 
legal represeutative of such person injured, should death result 
from such accident within three calendar months thereafter, 
and that notice of the accident be given within three days 
-of its occurrence. 

In the event of a person, not being a railway 

servaiton duty, nora svicide, pur eugiged in an 

gy q GO iMegal act, having the curreut nunil er of Pearson's 
Weekly on him, or her, at the time of being killed 

by u railway a cident iu the United Kingdom, although not by 
an aceitent to any trainin which he, or she, may be t arvelling as 

@ passenger, the legal representative ot the deceased will receive 

the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon 

be sig: ed or not, provided notice in every case be given to THE 

OcesN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE Corporation, LiMiTED, 

36 to +4 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seven days from 

the occurrence of the accident. 

One Hundred Pounds will b> paid to the legal represen- 
tative of uny cyclist who meets his death by accident while 
actually riding a cycle, provided that deceased at the time of 
sich accident had in biz, or her, possession, the In-urance 
Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it is, with his, or 
her, usnal signature, written in ink or pencil. on the space 

rovided at the foot, and that death oceurred wit hin twenty-four 
ours thereafter, and that notice was given of such accident to 
the said Corporation at above addie-3 within three days of its 
occurrence. This paper may be leit at Lis, or ler, place of 
above, so long as the coupon is signed 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal representa- 
tive of anyove dying as the direct and sole result of injuries 
inflicted upon baw (or her) within the United Kine’om by a 
failing acroplin’, PROVIDED that death oveurs within twenty- 
four hours from the rec ipt of the injuries, that he (or she) 
shall prior to the accident have signed this Conpon-[psurance- 
Ticket in the s,ace provided at the foot, that he (or she) shall 
notuat the tim: be on the aeroplane nor cugaged in neronauties, 
ondth st notice of the accident be given tu the Corporation 
witlin three days of its occurrence. 

The above conditions are of the easence of the contract. 

This insurance holds good for the current week of issue only, 
and entitles the Lolder to the benefit of, and is subject to the 
conditions of, the ‘‘Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Company, Limited. Act,” 1890. Risks Nos. 2nd 5. 

The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the pay- 
meut ofa Prom um under Sect. 33.o0f the Act. A Print of the 
Act ean be seen at the office of this Journol, or of the said 
corporation. No person ean recover ov more than one Coupon- 
Insurance-Ticket of this paper in respect Of the sue risk, 

Subscribers who have duly_ paid a twelve month's sub- 
scription for PEARSON'S “WEEKLY in advance to their 
newsagent, or toth» Publisher, need not, during tuo pert. a 
covered by their subso ‘iption, sign the c“upot., or carry 
the paper ontheir person, It iso Iv nec ssirytotorward 
the newsacent's receipt to the put‘tisher of the naper, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and a certilicate wiit be 
sent in excha:.ge. 


Signature .............0. 


Available trom 9 a.m, Wednesday, November 23rd, 1910, 
entii midaight, Tharsday, December Is’, 1910. 


Striking. Experiment 


at the request of the 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD FOR IRELAN 


The body-building.. power of Bovril proved to. be: ‘equal to fi 
ke abe 10 to 20 times. the. weight of the Bovril. taken. : 


ws 


gent "« The reapite of the experiments danandind at. the request of a vay ib as ceil as 50 to 100 gramines, or, in- round numbers, 
te Looe Cavemen for Ireleud-daring the past year,’ || * “106 20 times the weight of the: Bovril given. 
“ in the School of Physiology, Trinity’ College, De lin, a8'ta thé > Afterwards Bovril’ was discontinsed, fai ‘the ealneals fell 
nutritive value of Bovril vril, and communicated -to ‘the British “ back to the ori oon weight. Com sig eat on with the-effect of hard- 
“ Association ‘at Sheffield (7émes’ veport, September, 3rd), -have -| ‘' beiled white o it was four 8to 10 times as 
“ created considerable interest amongst the Medical a “ muth:by. weight “the latter had om ae to obtain the 
“In order to secure a decisive result, the tests were . game increase in weight, or taking the organic solids in 
+. “ out on doge tevez 8 gring. } to the, easier control of tile a _ # thé two'foods, from 3}-to 4:timosas much egy-white had to 
“ and the a Ser i mentat and physical, |. “‘ be.given to obtain the Bovril effect. ~ *"': 
“* mach more anit raul ia bn obtateel on animals than on « In several of the experiments there was a retention of reserve 
- “ human bags, ee ya were first brought to a constant “ nitrogen, and in all an increased utilisation of foods. 
Mi aes dog biscuit mixed with known quantitigs of “Tt was therefore concluded thab-Bovril had both a direct 
5 water. Bovril—from 2} to 7} | spencers then led to * and an indirect nutritive value, the latter her od @ more 
ss “ the food, with the result that the weight of aa animals went “ complete digestion and absorption of the other food given.” 


to include the Ket brand of Cocoa : i.e, FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED. 

None is praised or recommended more highly. By- special .processes 
employed in the manufacture ‘of this Cocoa, a pure: extract is obtained from the 
Cocoa Bean minus its superfluous fat. The weakest digestion can’ then. 
assimilate it. In the case of more robust persons wrong eating or drinking 
agitates the digestive organs ; FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA 
soothes them. | For an cvexworked stomach try a “cup. with a dry biscuit. 


“The Mest Perfect, = of anh Hapa Gazette. 


= 


“The Best in the Shop: ig: 


te 


“Has Won More Awards than ie Other.” 


Manufacturers by Special Warrants of Appointment to the Royal Households and to other Royal Courts of Europ 


ia 


Remember when Ordering Table Supplies 


| 


) 


